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THE ASTRONOMER’S MOON.— A DEAD 
WORLD. 


Ox, Moon! delight of lovers! canst thou be 
The dreary desert science says of thee ?— 

A life of fire gone out, a world whose breath 
Hath giv’n its quick’ning atmosphere to death! 


Oh, Moon! delight of lovers! canst thou be 
No more the light of poet’s phantasy ? 

An anognizéd heap of twisted rock, — 

A death-carved, cinder’d, monumental rock! 


No more our symbol of inconstancy, — 

Waxing and waning — spiritually free, — 

Thy heights, cloud-widowed, feel no fertile rains, 
And voiceless caverns seam corroded plains. 


Art thou, our Moon, a gleaming, cold dead 
face, 

A spectre warning constellated space ? 

Then lunar frenzy may be sympathy, 

Of spirits troubled in their agony. 


By pity moved, obedient seas swell high 
To moist thy dry lips, while the sad winds sigh, 
And in thy beatless heart Earth feels her doom, 
Her greater light the measure of her tomb! 


Oh, fair ethereal ruler of our night! 
Companion friendly, cheerful satellite, 

Can it be so, that thou, our comfort giving, 
Art bound, a girdling corpse, unto the living? 


Over life’s feast a sad memento skull 

Which mutely speaks in symbol wonderful, 

Vanitas Vanitatum ! all must die,— 

Planets, and sun, and moon, and you and I. 
Spectator. 





REGRETS, 


Ir we had but’known, if we had but known, 
Those summer days together, 
That one would stand next year alone, 
In the blazing July weather! 
Why, we trifled away the golden hours, 
With gladness, and beauty, and calm, 
Watching the glory of blossoming flowers, 
Breathing the warm air’s balm; 
Seeing the children like sunbeams play, 
In the glades of the long cool wood; 
Hearing the wild bird’s carol gay, 
And the song of the murmuring flood. 
Rich gems to Time’s pitiless river thrown, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known, 
Those winter nights together, 

How one would sit by the hearth alone, 
In the next December weather; 

Why, we sped those last hours, each for each, 


The careless, bright, delicious speech, 


With no doubt or fear to baulk. 


Touching on all things, grave and gay, 


With the freedom of two in one, 


Yet leaving, as happy —_ may, 


So much unsaid, undone, 
Ah, priceless hours for ever flown, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known! 
While yet we stood together, 

How a thoughtless look, a slighting touch, 
Would sting and jar for ever! 

Cold lies the turf for the burning kiss, 

The cross stands deaf to cries, 

Dull, as the wall of silence is, 

Are the grey unanswering skies! 

We can never unsay a thing we said, 

While the weary life drags past, 

We never can stanch the wound that bled, 
Where a chance stroke struck it last. 

Oh, the patient love ’neath the heavy stone, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 


If we had but known, if we had but known! 
We had climbed the hill together, 

The path before us seemed all our own, 

And the glorious autumn weather. 

We had sown: the harvest was there to reap. 
We had worked: lo! the wages ready. 
Who was to guess that the long last sleep 
Was closing round one already. 

With never a warning, sharp and strong, 
Came the bitter wrench of doom, 

And love, and sorrow, and yearning, long 
May wail by the lonely tomb. 

Oh, keenest of pangs and the mourner’s moan, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 
All The Year Round. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 
eee” Dawn’s gray mists the arrows of the 
un 


Now cleave a golden path; and ere sad Night, 

Where tranquil Twilight dreams, new worlds 

hath won, 

Her dark robe’s hem is glistening with light. 

Now in the sky the lark, on quiv’ring wing, 

Some ling’ring star with’s prelude doth beguile 

To lengthen fond delay, and hear him sing, 

And, — mark our world's first wak’ning 
smile, 

Watching - flowers, whose dewy splendours 
bend, 

Turn their glad faces to the warming ray. 

And yet in Night who does not lose a friend, 

Helpful to sad hearts weary of the Day ? 

Her silent shades to happy dreams are dear, 

Wherein lost loves and vanished joys appear. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
? INGOLDSBY.* 


“INGoLpsBy,” like Odysseus, has be- 
The word, used as a nom de 
plume by a facile versifier, has come to 
indicate the kind of verse which he pro- 
duced, and in which he has had hundreds 
of inferior imitators. Mr. Carlyle, who 


come a name. 


objects utterly to the whole herd of 
** Corvos poétas et poétrias picas,”’ 


as being the emptiest shams the world has 
ever seen, would probably regard the “ In- 
goldsby Legends” as fathom-deep below 
contempt; but, with the highest respect for 
the philosopher of Chelsea, we hold such 
things worth notice, and do not intend 
to allow his virtue to prevent our reference 
Indeed, there are 
times when the laughing philosopher does 
considerable service in the removal of 
abuses and prejudices; and if our Democ- 
ritus writes in rhyme, it does not appear 
that he is any the worse. The world, 
probably, would be none the less happy 
for more true mirth than we at present 
There are laughters hideous and 
contemptible — aye, and even pathetic. 
Ruin and cynicism, and scorn and spite, 
have their hyena laugh; but it differs 


to “cakes and ale.” 


get. 


wholly from the pleasanter laughter of 
the man to whom the world brings always 
joyous impulses. We English are, assur- 
edly, a humorous race, more humorous, in 
all likelihood, than any other; this is 
shown, not only in Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Butler, Sterne, Dickens, but in the inci- 
dents of our country and city life, in the 
quaint colloquy and light chaff of the 
market-place and the way-side. “Merry 
England,” is an ancient phrase; and 
there is much merriment in our modern 
England that is not always observed by 
philosophers and politicians. We happen 
to have walked through most English coun- 
ties, and to have enjoyed the marvellous 
differences of humour which exist through 
the breadth of the land. We have tracked 
Shakspeare through central Warwick: 


*1. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham, By his Son. London: Bentley. 

2. The Ingoldsby Legends. By Tuomas INGOLDS- 
By, Esq. London: Bentley. 

3. The Bentley Ballads. Edited by Joun SHEE- 
London: Bentley. 
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have trodden the paths of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and Wilson, in the realm of 
lakes; have talked with moormen on 
Dartmoor, and with shrimpers at Poulton- 
le-Sands. Everywhere, we have encoun- 
tered a joyous humour, inextinguishable 
by poverty and toil—a humour clearly 
designed to lighten men’s hearts in their 
passage through a world of many troubles. 
Recognizing this, we think that any form 
of humour is worth cultivation, and that 
a writer like Barham, who, to many grave 
thinkers, might seem a lover of ineffable 
nonsense, was not without his use in the 
world. 

Three things may be affirmed in his fa- 
vour. Hecaused good honest laughter, by 
telling stories in a ridiculous style, with- 
out writing a word to which the most ab- 
solute purist could object. He ridiculed 
foolish and superstitious legends ; blowing 

them away as the winds of the vernal 

equinox blow the dead wood from the 

trees. And he proved that the position 

of a minister of religion, doing his duty 

in a manner thoroughly conscientious, was 

not inconsistent with a pleasant mirthful- 

ness of temper. Of him we may say, as 

Rosaline of Biron — : 











‘ ‘ 4 ss A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal.”’ 
And, with all his merriment, Barham did 
not for a moment neglect his clerical duty ; 
indeed, there are indications that he was a 
remarkably good specimen of the parson 
of the parish. If we found any fault with 
this biography, which is, for the most part 
well executed, it is that Barham’s life as 
a clergyman is too slightly indicated. His 
friend, Mr. Hughes, father of the member 


for Frome, wrote of him thus in the New 
Monthly: — 


** It is not always on easy task to do as you 
would be done by; but to think as you would be 
thought of and thought for, and to feel as you 
would be felt for, is perhaps more difficult, as 
superior powers of tact and intellect are here re- 
quired to second good intentions. These facul- 
ties, backed by an uncompromising love of 
truth and fair dealing, indefatigable good na- 


ture, and a nice sense of what was due to every 
one in the several relations of life, both gentle 








and simple, rendered our late friend invaluable, 
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either as an adviser or peacemaker, in matters 
of difficult and delicate handling. How he 
managed to get through his more important du- 
ties is a marvel. Certain it is that they were 
well and punctually performed in every point 
relating to cathedral matters, as well as his en- 
gagements as a parochial incumbent and priest 
of the Household, which, I believe, was the na- 
ture of his office at the Chapel Royal.” 


This testimony from one who knew 
him well, makes us regret that more of 
Barham’s parochial life has not been re- 
vealed to us. Often there is a curious dif- 
ference between the practical and the 
literary half of a man’s career. A priori, 
one would not expect the “Lay of Saint 
Cuthbert ” to be the work of a Canon of 
Saint Paul’s. -More information as to 
Barham’s clerical career would have been 
intensely interesting to the psychological 
student; but his filial biographer has re- 
frained from entering on the subject to 
any extent. We are not certain as to his 
motive. Perhaps he thought it hopeless 
to persuade the world that a good parson 
could be a lover of fun. Well, another 
lover of fun was one Sydney Smith, well 
known to all of us, also a Canon of Saint 
Paul’s. Smith was a resolute Whig, 
Barham a high Tory, yet were they excel- 
lent good friends. Here isproof. Barham 
sent Smith some game: here is the other 
Canon’s epigrammatic ironic reply : — 

** Many thanks, my dear sir, for your kind 
present of game. If there is a pure and ele- 
vated pleasure in this world, it is the roast 
pheasant and bread sauce — barn-door fowls for 
Dissenters, but for the real Churchman, the 
thirty-nine articled clerk —the pheasant, the 
pheasant! 


*¢ Ever yours, 
‘* Sypney Swrra.”’ 


The pheasant for rectors, the fowl for Dis- 
senters —a characteristic bit of chaff from 
In 


Peter Plymley to Tom Ingoldsby. 
these days, after wonderful rapidity of 
movement, when the questions which trou- 
bled the last generation have been merged 
in others far deeper and wider, it is pleas- 
ant to think of Whig and Tory in the 
same cathedral precinct — Tory sending 
Whig some game, and Whig replying with 


INGOLDSBY. 


atmosphere is marvellously clearer: there 
is not precisely the same relation be- 


tween Conformist and Nonconformist. The 


pheasant and the barn-door fowl are rather 
more equally distributed, perhaps. 

Mr. Barham’s son and biographer thus 
states his determination not to record his 
father’s clerical life. “With the details 
of his experience as a clergyman, rarely 
suitable for publication as such particulars 
are, I do not propose to deal. Of course, 
an outline will be given of his professional 
progress; but the reader must, once for 
all, be requested to bear in mind that it is 
intended, in the following pages, simply to 
throw together some slight records of his 
leisure hours and recreative pursuits.” 
This design has been very well executed ; 
but we certainly think that more might 
have been done. However, we must per- 
force accept the editor’s view of the matter, 
and learn what we can of his father by 
sidelong glimpses of him. Taken solely 
as a man of letters, Barham is well worth 
study. Taken as husband and father, he 
is delightful. His correspondence with his 
children is equal to Tom Hood’s letters to 
infant friends, though in quite a different 
style. His nonsense, prose or verse, was 
always a pleasant nonsense. Thus he 
writes to his daughter Fanny : 

** What do you think of Mr. Sydney Smith 
having offered me his residentiary house to live 
in, together with a garden at the back —mag- 
nificent for London —containing three polyan- 
thus roots, a real tree, a brown box border, a 
snuff-coloured jessamine, a shrub which is either 
a dwarf acacia or an overgrown gooseberry 
bush, eight broken bottles, and a tortoiseshell 
tom-cat asleep in the sunniest corner; the 
whole, as George Robins would say, capable of 
the greatest improvement; with a varied and ex- 
tensive prospect of the back of the Oxford 
Arms, and a fine hanging wood (the new drop 
at Newgate) in the distance, all being situate 
in the midst of a delightful neighbourhood, and 
well worth the attention of any capitalist wish- 
ing to make an investment..... There is 
work enough cut out for you, I promise you, 
when you get back; eighteen jars of onions to 
pickle, as many double-damson cheeses to press, 
some dozen niggers to boil into black currant 
jelly, and jams and marmalades to make with- 
out end; for, unfortunately for you and all 





a gibe at all dwellers without the orthodox 
limits. Few years have passed, yet the 


other females connected with the family, the 
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new house is provided with that domestic curse, 
@ roomy store-closet. So, my dear old Fan, 
make hay or dirt pies, which is the same thing, 
while you can in comfort.”’ 


Pater peramans, evidently. Here again 
is a pleasant piece of chaff addressed to 
the same young lady, on “ having a 
to say” in a letter: — 

** Asyour correspondence increases, my dear 
girl, you will find that this having nothing to 
say, and being obliged to say it, will be one of 
the great and incipient stumbling-blocks of your 
literary life. Nothing, in fact, is so difficult to 
express — that is, with any degree of propriety 
— as nothing; and when once you have attained 
& proficiency in this, your education may be 
considered to be t6 a certain extent completed. 
Till then many people may think, and may as- 
sure you, that you know nothing, but do not be- 
lieve them. You may know, and I dare say 
do, but very little; but to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with nothing requires not only a great 
deficiency of talent far below the common run 
of intellect, but also a want of application 
which, though it is possible you may posseses it 
in a very considerable degree, I have never yet 
seen in you to the extent absolutely requisite.”’ 


So easy and regular was the course of 
Barham’s life, that there is really nothing 
to say about it. As landowner, Canon of 
St. Paul’s, parson of a City church, he 
moved pleasantly in society, and had only 
to encounter’s life’s inevitable troubles. 

We remember him in our hot youth, at 
the long-extinct Chapter Coffee-house in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, whose landlord 
bore the appropriate name of Faithfull, 
improvising marvellous verses over a glass 
of antique port. Perhaps his life was 
almost too facile; perhaps men of serious 
temperament would regard such produc- 
tions as the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” as things 
intolerable: but Barham had his mission, 
depend on it, and if you go to a “ Penny 
Reading” in the country any winter even- 
ing, the chances are that you will get 
selections from “Pickwick” or from “ In- 
goldsby,” whatever else may greet your 
ear. Everybody knows Sam Weller and 
Tiger Tim — both typical man-servants : — 


‘‘ Tiger Tim was clean of limb, 
His boots were polished, his jacket was trim; 
With a very smart tie in his smart cravat, 
And a smart cockade on the top of his hat; 
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Tallest of boys, or shortest of men, 

He stood in his stockings just four foot ten; 

And he asked, as he held the door on the 
swing, 

‘ Pray, did your lordship please to ring ?’ ” 


Everybody also recollects that rascally 
“Jackdaw of Rheims ”— related, doubt- 
less, to the graculus superbus of Phaedrus 
— who stole the Cardinal’s ring just as his 
Latin predecessor stole the peacock’s 
feathers. There is no reductio ad absurdum 
extant equal to this whimsical legend. 
Excommunication, which was slightly dam- 
aged in value by the curse of Ernulphus, 
came toa ridiculous endjwhen the Cardinal 
Lord Archbishop of Rheims tonitrated his 
worst malediction at a thievish jackdaw. 
“ Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo, mandu- 
cando, bibendo, esuriendo, sitiendo, jeju- 
nando, dormitando, dormiendo, vigilando, 
ambulando, stando, sedendo, jacendo, ope- 
rando, quiescendo,” &c., &v. 


*¢ The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He called for a candle, his bell, and his book. 

In holy anger and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed the rascally thief. 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in 
bed, 

Front the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head ; 

He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 

He should dream of the devil and wake in a 
fright; 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 
drinking, 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking, 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in ly- 
ing; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in fly- 
ing, 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dy- 
ing: 

Never was heard such a terrible curse. 

But what gave rise 
To no little surprise — 
Nobody seemed one pen ny the worse.” 


When after a while the mystery was out 
—when the poor little comminated jack- 
daw presented himself in a sad state, so 
that of the cathedral officers, sacristans, 
and vergers, and the like it is recorded, 


‘¢That heedless of grammar, they all cried, 
* That's him!’ *® 
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the absurdity reached its climax. For our 
own part, though these humours are not 
of the highest or deepest order, we laugh 
at them. Life has its follies; Shakspeare 
had his clowns. In the old forgotten 
coaching days, there was wonderful hu- 
mour at the wayside inns. Sam Weller 
was possible then: a railway porter has no 
time to be humorous. Of the Ingoldsby 
humour, as practised by Barham himself, 
there is this to be said: it was always 
harmless, and it was directed against ab- 
surdity and nonsense. Ingoldsby has had 
disciples, who have not disgraced their 
master, yet who have never quite equalled 
him in certain peculiar points. There is 
Hood’s admirable story of “Miss Kill- 
mannsegg,” wherein, if we remember 
aright, he depicts certain folks as — 


** Washing their hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water.’’ 


There is Praed’s “ Red Fisherman” : — 


** All alone, by the side of the pool, 
A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 
And putting in order his reel and rod. 
Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 
And a high red cap on his head he bore; 
His arms and his legs were long and bare, 
And two or three locks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 
Like a tattered flag o’er a splitting wreck. 
It might be time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double; 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 
That blazing couple of Congreve rockets, 
And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin, 
Till it hardly covered the bones within. 
The line the Abbot saw him throw 
Had been fashioned and formed long ages 


4go, 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest 
Long ages ago had gone to their rest: 
You would have sworn, as you looked on 


them, 
He had fished in the flood — with Ham and 
Shem.’’ 


Then, again, there is Browning’s “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” a rare old story rarely 
versified : — 
** Rats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And eat the cheeses out of the vats, 


And licked the soup from the cook’s own 


€3, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
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There is vast difference between the 

three writers; the courtly epigram of 

Praed, and the scholarly variety of Brown- 

ing, differ widely from the style of the mas- 

ter whom they imitate. But it isa high 

testimony to the literary value of what we 

may call the Ingoldsby method, that men 

so original and so disparate have tried 

their hands at it. A glance at the “ Bent- 

ley Ballads” shows that the same thing 

has been done by a great number of very 

different men, Sheehan and Creasy, Maginn 

and Mahony, Sam Lover the versatile, 

whom we remember delighting us with 

improvisations at Barnes-terrace just above 

the Thames, Tom Ingoldsby’s son who 

follows his father with filial felicity, have 

done excellently well in this style of spirit 
and humour. ° 

Indeed, to succeed in it to a certain de- 
gree, demands only abundance of animal 
—_— and a capacity for rhythm and 
rhyme. But it is clear that Barham had 
more than this. What, indeed, makes him 
erfect and absolute master of his craft, is 
is power of invariably catching the whim- 
sical aspects, the humorous sides, of an 
event. Hood was too fond of a pun, Praed 
was too fine a gentleman, Browning is too 
subtle and curious, to attain the precise 
humour of Ingoldsby. Wherever we open 
the “Legends” we find the frolicsome 
fancy of their author fresh and facile. 
Take the description of Winifred and 
David Pryce, in “ Look at the Clock!” It 
is a picture easily realized in the Princi- 
pality :— 


** Winifred Pryce was tidy and clean, 
Her gown was a flowered one, her petticoat 
green, 
Her buckles were bright as her milking cans, 
And her hat was a beaver, and made like a 
man’s; 
Her little red eyes were deep set in their sock- 
et-holes, 
Her gown-tail was turned up, and tucked 
through the pocket-holes: 
A face like a ferret 
Betokened her spirit: 
To conclude, Mrs. Pryce was not over young, 
Had very short legs, and a very long tongue. 


Now David Pryce 

Had one darling vice; 
Remarkably partial to anything nice, 
Nought that was good to him came amiss, 
Whether to eat, or to drink, or to kiss! 

Especially ale — 

If it was not too stale 
I really believe he’d have emptied a pail; 

Not that in Wales 





n fifty different sharps and flats.’’ 





They talk of their ales; 















To pronounce the word they make use of might 
trouble you, 
Being spelt with a C, two R’s, and a W.”’ 


Now in this there is absolutely nothing 
that will bear analysis; it is the laughing 
spirit of the man that carries you on, 
amusing you in spite of your decided 
feeling that really there is nothing to 
laugh at. But, somehow, what with the 
ready jingle of the rhyme, and the perfect 
good humour of the ridicule, amused you 


are. 

Barham’s loudest fun was generated 
when he had to deal with obsolete and ob- 
solescent superstitions. He loved to laugh 
at the vulgar idea of the Devil — the fiend 
with horns, tail, and hoofs, whom Cuvier 
ruthlessly dismissed as a “ — 
animal.” Thus, in the “Lay of Saint 
Cuthbert,” we find him describing a group 
of demons at dinner : — 


‘<< Few ate more hearty 
Than Madame Astarte, 
And Hecate, considered the belles of the party. 
Between them was seated Leviathan, eager 
To do the polite, and take wine with Belphegor: 
Here was Morbleu (a French devil) supping 


soup-meagre, 
And jon munching leeks, Davy Jones of 
Tredegar — 


Here’s Lucifer lying blind drunk with. Scotch 
ale, 

While Beélzebub’s tying huge notes in his 
tail’? — 


and so on, ad libitum. Again, in the “Lay 
of Saint Abelard,” he gives us “ Old 
Nick” defeated by a saintly personage. 
It was — 


“In good King Dagobert’s palmy days, 
When saints were many and sins were few, 
Old Nick, ’tis said, 
Was sore bested 
One evening — and could not tell what to do. 


He had been east and he had been west, 
And far had he journeyed o’er land and 
sea; 
For women and men 
Were warier then, 
And he could not catch one where he’d now 
catch three. 


He had been north and he had been south, 
From Zembla’s shores unto fair Peru, 
Ere he filled the sack 
Which he bore on his back — 
Saints were so many and sins so few. 


The way was long, and the day was hot; 
His wings were weary; his hoofs were sore; 
And scarce could he trail 
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of A 

pole 
temples of Venus were, as arule, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. 


worship of the Virgin Mary to which Ro- 
manists cling so 


weak desire to satisfy proselytes by giv- 
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As it furrowed the sand on the Red Sea 
shore. 


The day had been hot, and the way was long: 
Hoof-sore, and weary, and faint, was he; 
He lowered his sack, 
And the heat of his back, 
As he leaned on a palm-tree, blasted the 
tree.”’ 


Demons and saints were the favourite 
themes of Tom Ingoldsby’s laughter: he 
jeered alike the Romish miracle-monger 
and the anthropomorphic fiend. A vol- 
ume might be written on the way in 
which the popular and vulgar idea of the 
devil has gradually arisen. It is clear, 
from “Paradise Lost,” that Milton fa- 
voured the medizval notion that the Pa- 
gan divinities were really fiends; and it 
can scarcely be doubted that the hirsute 
Pan gave the first sitting for that portrait 
of the devil which Coleridge completed, 
when he wrote 


‘* His coat was red, and his breeches were blue, 
With a hole behind for his tail to come 
through.”’ 


At such matters we can smile contempt- 
uously; but in early centuries, when the 
Pagan superstition had still some vitality 
left in it, it was a serious matter to the 
Christian convert. Pan might meet him 
at the corner of a lonely woodland, and 
strike him with panic dread. Worse than 
all, he might be allured by the terrible en- 
ticements of Venus. To this day, Friday 
has a tradition of ill-luck, because it is dies 
veneris —vendredi. That the goddess of 
evil pleasure still came among men as a 
female fiend was a firm belief of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Hence have we the legend of 
the Venusberg, chosen as a theme by 
more than one living poet, the version we 
prefer being unquestionably Lord Hough- 
ton’s ; hence also that of the betrothal ring 
inadvertently placed by a bridegroom on 
the finger of a statue of Venus, which 
finger, on his return, he finds bent, and 
the ring irremovable. This latter story is 
told with prosaic prolixity in the final vol- 
ume of Mr. Morris’s “Earthly Paradise.” 
It must be remembered that the change 
from Paganism to Christianity was often 
effected in curious ways; that the worship 

llo, the ay, was by a play upon 
diverted to Elias the prophet; that 


Probably that 


ndly originated in a 





His nerveless tail 


ing them one goddess in exchange for an- 
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other. Any way, the belief in Venus en- 
dured so long that, in 1614, in the good 
city of Frankfort, a learned lawyer named 
Kornman, published a work called “Mons 
Veneris,” which dealt with the legends 
about her as if they were based on fact. 
Of such legends let us name one only, an 
English story, told by William of New- 
bury. In the reign of Henry I., a peasant 
gs at midnight, near a hill, not far 
rom the town of Burlington. To his 
amazement, he heard sounds of revelry 
therefrom, and saw a door open in the 
hillside, and, entering, beheld a vast cham- 
ber, where men and women held high 
festival. A cup was handed him, full of 
some liquid, which doubtless would have 
the effect of Circe’s magic wine; with sin- 
gular presence of mind, our peasant threw 
away the wine, and ran off with the cup. 
All the rabble rout of Venus pursued him, 
but the swift-footed ploughman brought 
his prize safely to Burlington. Somebody 
(probably the mayor, who should have 
been knighted for it) sent the cup to the 
King, and the King made it a present to 
the Queen of King David of Scotland ; but 
King William of Scotland returned it to 
Henry II. of England. Whether it is still 
among the royal plate is a point to be de- 
termined by “ Notes and Queries.” 

The growth of letters and of science 
changes all this; just as Venus vanished a 
few centuries ago, Old Bogy also — the 
foe of our infancy—has vanished from 
modern nurseries; nor do very many 
children of elder growth believe in an 
archdemon of the graminivorous type. 
Hence the fun of “Ingoldsby” that ridi- 
culed superstition of this sort is likely to 
lose its interest in time. We fear, how- 
ever, that his laughing caricature of 
Romish absurdities—as in “The Jack- 
daw of Rheims ” — will scarcely lose its 
point at present. The Pope may be re- 
duced to “ the Vatican, and a garden,” but 
the Papal superstition still clings closely 


to multitudes of men, especially the Celtic | 


race. That race, as M. John Lemoinne 
has just said of his French kindred, is 
feminine, and seems unable to accept a 
manly religion. 

The “Ingoldsby Legends” are peculiar- 


ly adapted to the palate of youth. They! 


make fun out of trifles and vulgarities. 
One can hardly understand a man of high 
culture caring much about them after 
forty. Then the humour of Shakespeare’s 
clowns, of Cervantes, and Sterne, and 
Elia, becomes more enjoyable than the 
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Sam Weller. The stronger point of In- 

goldsby is his gay high-spirited boyish- 

ness; but this quality is only attractive 

under certain conditions. It may, perhaps, 

be roughly stated that a man will care to 

read Ingoldsby so long as he cares to play 

cricket. It is, in fact, the eager buoyancy 

and rather perspiring fun of the cricket- 

field which one finds in the rollicking 

strophes of the “Legends.” When their 

writer knocks over a saint or a demon as 

if he were a wicket, you almost expect to 

hear the shout of, “ How’s that, umpire ? ” 

Indeed, the book is aloud book, scarcely 

to be tolerated, one might think, in a quiet 

library. Yet was its author a quiet 

haunter of libraries, and we find in one of 

his letters how he received in one a royal 

visitor : — 

*¢ What think you of a visit from, and con- 
fabulation with, the Queen of the Belgians. On 

Saturday, I was in the library at St. Paul’s, my 
custom always in an afternoon, with a book- 
binder’s ’prentice and a printer’s devil, looking 
out fifty dilapidated folios for rebinding. I had 
on a coat which, from a foolish prejudice in the 
multitude against patched elbows, I wear no- 
where else, my hands and face encrusted with 
the dust of years, and wanting only the shovel 
— I had the brush — to sit for the portrait of a 
respectable master chimney sweeper, when the 
door opened, and in walked the Cap of Main- 
tenance, bearing the sword of, and followed by, 
the Lord Mayor in full fig, with the prettiest 
and liveliest little Frenchwoman leaning on his 
arm. Nobody could get at the lions but myself. 
I was fairly in for it, and was thus presented 
in the most recherché, if not in the most expen- 
sive, court-dress that I will venture to say the 
eyes of royalty were ever greeted withal. 
Heureusement pour moi, she spoke excellent 
English, however, and rattled on with a suc- 
cession of questions which I answered as best I 
might. They were sensible, however, showed 
some acquaintance with literature, and a very 
good knowledge of dates.’’ 


Her lively Majesty might have been 
felicitated on finding Tom Ingoldsby as a 
guide to the library of the great cathedral. 
But to return to the “Legends.” Besides 
their extreme boyishness, their redundan- 
cy of pulsation, there is a deficiency in 
them which must prevent their becoming 
classic. They are devoid of poetry. Mas- 
ter of the gotesque as he was, Barham 
had no mastery of the picturesque. Keen 
to see and seize the humourous aspects of 
affairs, he had none of that deeper humour 
which creates character. A real poet, 


who had written some fifty or more eccen- 
tric legends, could not have helped invent- 





“Ingoldsby Legends” or the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” Then you prefer Autolycus to 


ing or describing certain individual char- 
acters in the course of his work. He must 














have done it unconsciously, must have 

done it if even he had tried to avoid it. 
There are two tests on the very surface of 
the true poet. If he describes a scene, 

ou see it; if he describes a man, you 

now him. Barham’s grotesque descrip- 
tions are often remarkable; indeed, his 
legends somewhat remind us of the hide- 
ous gurgoyles of old churches, wherein 
tradition sayeth the old ecclesiastic archi- 
tects depicted their enemies, making of 
them waterspouts, that during rain they 
might seem to vomit. The men who 
carved those gurgoyles could not have 
sculptured an Apollo; and of Barham it 
may be said that, though he wrote laugh- 
able stories with supreme felicity, he 
never produced a line of poetry. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have regarded only the 
surface of life. There is nothing in his 
published works to show that he had an 
original idea, or even that he cared about 
ideas. Of course, having given us the 
“Ingoldsby Legends” —a piece of work 
absolutely unique, and quite unlikely to 
met with a readable rival—he will be 
forgiven if he had a contempt for ideas; 
but one feels some desire to know whether 
such fertility of fun was not the upper 
stratum of something stronger and finer. 
Tom Hood’s fun, for example, grows out 
of his profound melancholy, as under 
Etna’s laughing vines the volcanic fire is 
sleeping. Shakspeare’s fun grows out of 
his masterful knowledge of the world, of 
men, of women. In a play of his you 
seem in some city of dicen and romance, 
where the great knight s to deeds of 
high emprise, and the lovely lady smiles 
on him from her balcony, and the trouba- 
dour sings of “the Lord of Oc and No;” 
and all the while you hear the chaffer of 
the market-place, the chatter of street gos- 
sips, the insignificant laughter of loiter- 
ing louts. Fun that has no root in some- 
thing deeper seems morbid and hysterical ; 
and we cannot help believing that there 
was more in Barham than his writings re- 
veal, than his most intimate friends knew, 
than perhaps he knew or even guessed 
himself. 

Dr. Maginn, a man like yet unlike Tom 
Ingoldsby, wrote these four lines — part 
of a poem which we have no means of 
obtaining :— 

*¢ For those who read aright are well aware 
That Falstaff, revelling his rough mates be- 


tween, 
Oft in his heart felt less the load of care, 
Than Jaques, sighing in the forest green.” 


Maginn had, if we may judge from appear- 
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ances, higher poetic instincts than Barham ; 
his “ Homeric Ballads” are a very remark- 
able contribution to the literature of Ho- 
meric translation; but he unwisely ex- 
pended }imself upon periodical writing, 
and has left nothing behind him worthy of 
his powers. It is, we think, a subject for 
congratulation, that the cheap magazines — 
of the day are so anxious to please the 
opulace, that a first-rate writer has abso- 
utely no chance with them, and is obliged 
to do work worthier of him. The shilling 
magazine has to suit the taste of the rail- 
way reader, who wants to be amused dur- 
ing the hour in which Great Western or 
Great Northern accepts him as a parcel to 
be delivered at a friend’s house by dinner- 
How this is done we need not say, 
as anybody who likes to expend a shilling 
can judge for himself; but it is so done ag 
to render it absurd for men of the calibre 
of Barham and Maginn to write for the 
majority of these magazines. 
take to be an advantage. 
obliged to work harder — and better. 
Another instance of a man with some- 
thing nobler in him and better than he 
ever gave the world, or even his friends, is 
Theodore Hook. Until his private diary 
came into the hands of those who knew 


Such men are 


him best, they had no knowledge of the 
depths of passionate remorse for a wasted 
life which lay beneath the too brilliant 
surface of his character. “In every page,” 
wrote Lockhart, 


*© We trace the disastrous influence of both 
the grand original errors perpetually crossing 
and blackéning the picture of superficial gaiety 
— indications, not to be mistaken, of a con- 
science ill at ease; of painful recollections and 
dark anticipations rising irrepressibly, not to be 
commanded down; of good, gentle, generous 
feelings, converted by stings and dartings of re- 
morse into agonies cf torture. If we were to 
choose a motto for this long line of volumes, it 
would be a maxim so familiar to himself, that - 
it is repeated over and over in his tales of fiction 
— hardly omitted in any one of them —* Wrong 
never comes right.’ ’’ 


Theodore Hook laboured under the 
double disadvantage of an irremovable 
load of debt, and of an illicit connection 
which effectually prevented his marrying a 
woman who might have directed his mar- 
vellous powers into their true channel. 
The consequence was that he lived a false 
factitious life; worked terribly hard to 
produce the income necessary for him to 
meet wealthy peers on apparently equal 
terms; was always pestered by money- 
lenders; yet all the while his daring spirit 
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maintained an external gaiety unquench- 
able. At the very time when his spirit 
seemed highest, when his wit was memor- 
ably brilliant, when at club or country 
house he was amazing every ene by his 
victorious vivacity, there occur in his diary 
entries that show a broken spirit, a 
wounded heart, an infinite regret for the 
past and despair of the future. Such was 
the inner condition of a man whose conver- 
sation had such unique sparkle, that men 
dined at the Athenzeum for the chance of 
being allowed to draw their chairs to his 
little table in a favourite corner (Temper- 
ance Corner) after dinner —so that the 
diners at that club fell off more than 300 
a year after his disappearance from his 
wonted seat. 

It is unfortunate that the early career 
of men of letters is often turned awry by 
the well-meant inteference of their rela- 
tions. A boy of genius, who happens to 
appear in the midst of a steady stolid re- 
spectable family, is usually regarded as a 
“black sheep.” They try to make him 
work in some regular groove, and, of 
course, he fails. If they are very deter- 
mined, he quarrels with them, and then, 
too often, he runs headlong into debt or 
love or both, and burdens himself in such 
a way that he has to toil for freedom 
through the best years of his life, and 
possibly never emancipates himself. Of 
course, it is always hard to say whether 
the young gentleman is right who fancies 
himself a genius. Dr. Holmes, in his lat- 
est novel, has a capital sketch of a young 
poetaster who “eventuates” behind the 
counter of a store. Such youths require 
Darwinian compression; but there are just 
a few of higher mould, with the irrepres- 
sible vocation for pen and ink which noth- 
ing can cure, who would do better if some 
way could be devised to give them a chance 
‘in literature. Perhaps when the school 
- boards have leisure to consider the subject, 
they will try to discover a way of develop- 
ing those latent powers, mathematical as 
well as poetical, which often exist in regions 
wholly unexpected. Inspectors of schools 
might be directed, after they have regis- 
tered the triumphs of the clever boys, to 
investigate the habits of the stupid ones. 
A great poet or mathematician is almost 
certain to seem stupid in his boyhood. 

It may appear that we have tried the 
“Ingoldsby Legends” by too high a test; 
and, indeed, it is a very unpretentious pro- 
duction. Its originator was wholly mod- 
est, and did not dream of placing himself 
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his invention. It is designed for those 
who would rather laugh than think. It 
may amuse children at any rate, and there 
are certain fortunate folk who, to the end 
of their lives, can be children now and 
then — can listen to merry rhyming, can 
believe for the moment that in Fairyland 
there are mock turtles and March hares, 
that the dogs there have no ears because 
the dogs’ ears have been used up on the 
little boys’ Latin grammars, and the sheep 
no eyes because the little girls have used 
up all their sheep’s eyes in looking at their 
sweethearts; can imagine that in Ghost- 
land one may dine comfortably with one’s 
doppelganger. There are times —“ weird 
winter nights,” as Shelley calls them, 
warmed with merriment, and joyous sum- 
mer days in which the nightingale seems 
ebrious with ozone — when there is a ne- 
cessity for nonsense of one sort or another. 
It is this necessity which Ingoldsby and 
his followers supply. Possibly some good 
is effected by the fact that the occupants 
of lofty positions have deigned to play 
with these toys; that the occupants of 
deaneries and canonries (ecclesiastic port- 
wineries, if we may venture to coin a 
phrase) have found in’such matters Attic 
salt for their filberts. 

Apropos of Ghostland, just named, Bar- 
ham was a great lover of spectral stories, 
and the reader who cares about such will 
find in his memoir some of the best we 
have ever seen. As to anecdotes, the book 
is brimming over with them. Of course, 
one meets with one or two that have been 
met before; but an old story, like an old 
friend or an old coat, is sometimes more 
enjoyable than a new one. Barham was at 
Paul’s School with some men as well known 
as himself, among them being Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Nestor of lawyers, and 
Richard Bentley, Nestor of publishers. 
Another of his comrades was Charles 
Diggle, afterwards Governor of Sandhurst 
College. Of him and Barham we find a 
good story :— 


*¢ The two boys having in the course of one 
of their walks discovered a Quaker’s meeting- 
house, forthwith procured a penny tart of a 
neighbouring pastry-cook; furnished with this, 
Diggle marched boldly into the building, and 
holding up the delicacy in the midst of the grave 
assembly said, with perfect solemnity, 

‘«« Whoever speaks first shall have this pie.’ 

“¢ Friend, go thy way,’ commenced a drab- 
coloured gentleman, rising; ‘go thy way, 
and : 

*¢*The pie’s yours, sir!’ exclaimed Master 








in the foremost seats of the literary am- 
phitheatre. He knew the true value of 


Diggle, politely; and placing it before the as- 
tounded speaker, hastily made his escape.’ 
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It was very improper, certainly; and we 
cannot help hoping that the Head Master 
of Dean Colet’s famous school heard of 
the impertinence, and administered to the 
“nether-urchin” of the future military 
pedagogue the sharp flogging which he un- 
doubtedly deserved. But one cannot help 
laughing at these schoolboy absurdities ; 
and the naughtiest boys, if looked after by 
a schoolmaster like Tom Hood’s, 


** Who never spoilt the child and spared the rod, 
But spoilt the rod and never spared the 
child,”’ 


often turn out the ablest men. There is 
incipient power in these wayward vivaci- 
ties of youth. 

Musical amateurs of the present day of 
the strenuous class that elicited Charles 
Lamb’s verses beginning — 


** Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 
Just as the whim bites; for my part 
I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel ”” 


will doubtless deem Lord North an utter 
barbarian. George III. scolded him for 
never going to the concerts of ancient mu- 
sic. “Your brother, the Bishop,” said the 


King, “never misses them, my Lord.” 


« Sir,” answered the Premier, “if I were 
as deaf as my brother, the Bishop, I would 
never miss them either!” 

Of Lord Thurlow we believe it was that 
Theodore Hook declared that nobody 
could be as wise as Thurlow looked. 
Whether he had much wisdom is a moot 
point ; but strength of will he possessed in 
an enviable degree, as the following anec- 
dote shows : — 


*‘ Lord Thurlow had applied to George the 
Third on behalf of his brother for the Bishopric 
of Durham, and having somewhat unexpectedly 
met with a refusal, he bowed, and was about to 
retire without pressing his suit, when the mon- 
arch, wishing to soften his decision as far as 
possible, added, ‘ Anything else I shall be happy 
to bestow upon your relative, but this, unfortu- 
nately, isa dignity never held but by a man of 
high rank and family.’ 

*¢¢Then, Sire,’ returned Lord Thurlow, 
drawing himself up, ‘I must persist in my re- 
quest —I ask it for the brother of the Lord 
High Chancellor of England!’ 

*¢ The Chancellor was firm, and the King was 
compelled to yield.” 


This we take to have been highly cred- 
itable to Thurlow: it was a courageous as- 
sertion that the aristocracy of genius is at 
least equal to the aristocracy of birth. 
Here is an amusing story of clerical igno- 
rance from Barham’s diary :— 
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*© December 8.— Dined for the first time with 
Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Llandaff, who told me, 
asa fact, that Dr. R——,a Fellow of Eton, 
had some time since ordered one of his ponds to 
be cleared out. A great number of carp, tench, 
eels, &c.. were taken in the course of the opera- 
tion. The doctor was at dinner with some 
friends, who had been viewing the work, when 
a servant came in, to inform him that in drain- 
ing off the water the men had found a chalybe- 
ate. ‘ Have they indeed?’ cried he, with much 
interest; ‘I am very glad to hear it. Tell them 
to put it along with the other fish for the pres- 
ent.’ >> 


In those days Eton was not famous for its 
erudition, and a fellow of that famous cor- 
poration was likely to be a better judge of 
the “ other fish” than of the chalybeate. 
Dr. R would probably have known 
exactly the right way to dress a red mullet 
from the Avon or a Coniston char. : 
Here is a good story of Dr. Thomas 
Hume, an intimate friend of Barham’s : — 


** They had walked together to the office of 
one of the morning newspapers, and there the 
doctor silently placed upon the counter an an- 
nouncement of the death of some friend, together 
with five shillings, the usual charge for the in- 
sertion of such advertisements. The clerk 
glanced at the paper, tossed it on one side, and 
said gruffly, ‘ Seven and six! ’ 

***T have frequently,’ replied Hume, ‘had 
occasion to publish these simple notices, and I 
have never before been charged more than five 
shillings.’ 

‘**« Simple! ’ repeated the clerk, without look- 
ing up; ‘ He’s universally beloved, and deeply 
regretted! Seven and six.’ 

** Hume produced the additional half crown, 
and laid it deliberately by the others, observing, 
as he did so, with the same solemnity of tone he 
had used throughout, ‘ Congratuate yourself, 
sir, that this is an expense which your executors 
will never be put to.’ ”” 


We hope that unlucky clerk could nu- 
derstand the rebuke that he received; but 
to us it appears that sarcasm is generally 
thrown away on such people. ‘They are 
pachyderms. 

The book contains some capital stories 
of poor Theodore Hook, that marvellously 
wasted intellect. His great power lay in 
impromptu, of prose or verse, spoken or 
written. No man has ever equalled him 
at a paragraph or a squib, except as to the 
latter, Garrick and Coleridge. Nobody 
was ever so exquisite a conversational wit. 
And certainly no one has ever possessed 
his power of improvisation in English. 
He Pt off stanza and strophe as fast as 
a knifegrinder’s wheel throws sparks. He 
scintillated always. Coleridge, after an 
evening in his company, declared he was as 
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great a genius as Dante. His felicity was 
invariable. When he was mp ge at 
the piano, after luncheon, at his Fulham 
villa, enter the ancilla, to say Mr. Winter, 
the tax collector, has called. Ejaculates 
Hook : — 


** Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes; 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes! 
He isn’t the man to stand nonsense or flum- 


mery, 
For pean his name’s Winter, his actions 
are summary.”’ 
But how could Hook stand the tremendous 
dissipation to which he foolishly conde- 
scended? Here isa specimen of his way 
of living : — 


‘* After a dinner given by Mr. Stephen Price, 
of Drury-lane Theatre, all the guests, with the 
exception of Cannon and Theodore Hook, having 
long since retired, the host, who was suffering 
from an incipient attack of gout, was compelled 
to allude pretty plainly to the lateness of the 
hour. No notice, however, was taken of the 
hint, and, unable to endure any longer the pain 
of sitting up, Mr. Price made some excuse, and 
slipped quietly off to bed. On the following 
morning he inquired of his servant —‘ Pray at 
what time did those gentlemen go last night?’ 
* Go, sir!’ replied John; ‘they are not gone, 
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sir; they have just rung for coffee! ’ ’’ 








To revert from anecdotes of this class 
to the special theme of our article. Poetry 
is one thing, and verse-writing is another, 
and there may be very good verse-writers 
who would not condescend to be poetas- 
ters. In the present day there are a multi- 
tude of foolish persons who have dis- 
covered that breeze rhymes with trees, and 
that there are as many syllables as they 
have fingers in a line of blank verse. So 
they flood the shilling magazines with their 
silliness, and some of them raise money 
enough to pay for the publication of a vol- 
ume of their trash. Within a few days 
from this time of writing we have had 
occasion to look through about a score of 
volumes of this class, and only one con- 
tained anything that could be called poetry 
—and that one came from San Francisco. 
Now, why cannot people with a facul’y for 
verse write it sensibly, without trying to 
be poets? Why can they not give us 
something manly, something humorous ? 
Lockhart and Maginn wrote fine verse, 
but would have smiled at the notion of 
being called poets. Barham never wrote 
a line of poetry, in the severe sense — but 
what immense amusement has the world 
received from the rhymed stories of In- 
goldsby ! 





A new undertaking of interest to the philoso- 
pher is the Arequipa Railway in Peru just 
opened for traffic. It is a great engineering 
work, carried out with English capital by Amer- 
ican enterprise, and it penetrates the western 
chain of the Cordillera of the Andes to reach 
the table lands of the interior, Arequipa, the 
terminus, being 7,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. Now at this elevation the rarefaction of 
the air is such that the ordinary workmen could 
not be employed, the suffering being in some 
cases intense. The works were, however, pushed 
on with vigour, and Mr. Meiggs impo above 
16,000 labourers for his works, and for this pur- 
- chiefly Aymara Indians from Bolivia. Mr. 

vid Forbes, F.R.S., has, in his memoirs on the 
Aymaras in the Journal of the Ethnological Se- 
ciety, described the abnormal structure of the 


chests of these people, and it is astonishing to | p 


see them employed in a task which most effectu- 
ally insures their subjugation. To foreign 
troops it was always difficult to scale these re- 
gions, but now the railway does the work, though 
to soldiers and passengers the journey is not al- 
ways without discomfort. Nature. 





Dr. Farrer, in India, has been experiment- 
ing to correct the popular error that a snake 
cannot kill a snake. He took a young and very 
lively cobra fourteen inches long, and which 
was bitten in the muscular part of the body by 
a krait forty-eight inches long. The krait had 
not bitten for some days before. From a de- 
tailed report by Dr. Fayrer, it appears that the 
cobra was bitten at 12.50 p.m., at 1 P.a. it was 
very sluggish, at 1.3 p.m. so sluggish that it 
moved with difficulty, could be easily handled, 
and made no effort at resistance. At 1.20 it 
was apparently dying and its movements were 
scarcely perceptible, and at 1.22 it died, thirty- 
two minutes after the attack. Dr. Fayrer has 
found that the water-snakes of India are deadly 
poisonous, In the Bay of Bengal they swarm, 
and it is noted as ominons that lately it was 
roposed to erect a sea-bathing establishment 
for Calcutta at Parwar, under the assurance 
there were no sharks, It is remarked that 
sharks need not be noticed when a bather may 
have deadly water-snakes swimming after him. 
Nature. 
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SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


* CHAPTER XXXII. 


New-Year’s day, 1846, had come, and 
brought its kind wishes, and the Rahn- 
stadters congratulated each other, in the 
cold streets, or in the warm parlors, just 
as it happened, and some people slept un- 
til noon, and ate pickled herrings, because 
it was Sylvester’s eve, and there was 
much talk among the young people of this 
and that, which had happened at the ball, 
yesterday, and the old folks sat together, 
and talked of what had happened, not 
indeed at the ball, but in the world. And 
the story of Habermann and Herr von 
Rambow was a chief dish, which was 
served up: at all tables; and as every 
house had its own cookery, so it had also 
its own gossip, one believed the story so, 
and another so, and each suited it to his 
own palate, and invited his neighbor as 
guest, and Slusuhr and David went every- 
where, as unbidden guests, and the one 
added his pepper, and the other his garlic 
to the dish. And so, for the city of 
Rahnstadt and the region round about the 
story and the slander became richer in its 
progress, as each seasoned it with his 
favorite spice: Habermann had for years 


been cheating his two masters, and had 


accumulated a great pile of money, which 
was the reason why the young Herr von 
Rambow was always in pecuniary embar- 
rassment; he had gone halves with the 
day-laborer Regel, in his robbery, and had 
hepled him off and given him a recommend- 
ation. Whether Jochen Nussler had as- 
sisted in the conspiracy, people were not 
definitely informed. But at last the 
apothecary Triddelsitz’s son, who was 
an uncommonly wideawake and discreet 
young man, had come upon the track, by 
secretly examining Habermann’s books, in 
which he discovered the whole imposition, 
word for word. He had told it to the 
housekeeper, Marie Moller, and they both 
agreed that Triddelsitz must take the 
book till Habermann had gone, and the 
considerate young man did so, and carried 
it with him to Demmin, intending to de- 
liver it afterwards to Herr von Rambow. 
But, the next day, Habermann had missed 
the book, and was persuaded that Herr 
von Rambow had taken it, so he went to 
him, and told him he was a rascal, and 
demanded his book again, and when the 
young Herr could not give it him, he 
aimed a rifle at his breast. The young 
Herr would not bear that, and grappled 
with him for the rifle, and it went off, and 
the Herr von Rambow was now lying at 
the point of death. Habermann was 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, b 
t s of Congress at Wash 
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doubtless in concealment, somewhere in the 
city. This was pretty nearly the story 
which the Rahnstadters had pieced togeth- 
er, and everybody wondered that the 


'burgomeister did not have such a danger- 


ous man put in prison. 

There were, fortunately, two intelligent 
beings in the city, who would not bite at 
the story; one was Moses, who, when 
David told him of the affair, said merely, 
“David, you are too stupid!” and went 
about his business, the other was the 
burgomeister himself, who shook his head, 
and also went about his business. The 
Rector Baldrian did not go about his busi- 


‘ness, for he had a vacation, and he said 


if the whole city said so there must be 
something in it, but so much he would say, 
and he would go to the sacrament upon it, 
his Gottlieb’s father-in-law, Jochen Niissler, 
was not in the conspiracy. Kurz said it 
was possible, but he would never have 
suspected it of old Habermann; but no 
one could read the heart of another. 
Meanwhile, he must say, one thing seemed 
to him improbable, that Fritz Triddelsitz 
could have acted with much discretion, 
and he believed that part of the business 
must have happened differently. Just for 
the reason that his Fritz had distinguished 
himself, the apothecary believed in the 
story, and told it all over the city, that he 
— increase his dear son’s celebrity. 

d so strangely does destiny play with 
us. At this very moment when Fritz’s 
renown was spread through the whole 
city, he himself stood before that dreadful 
criminal, Habermann, in the guise of a 

enitent sinner, begging him earnestly to 

orgive his share in the trouble, he had not 
done it intentionally. Habermann stroked 
his chestnut hair, and said, “Let it go, 
Triddelsitz! But notice one thing; many 
a good action has evil consequences in the 
world, and many an evil one has good; 
but we are not responsible for the conse- 
quences, those lie in other hands, and the 
consequences do not make an action either 
good or bad. If you had not done wrong, 
in deceiving me about your grain-account, 
your conscience would not trouble you, 
and you need not have stood before 
me thus. But I forgive you; and now 
take the receipt for the money, and be 
. on steady fellow! And now, good- 
e ” 

"He ave him a receipt, for the gracious 
Frau had sent him his salary, and the 
money he had paid out, by Fritz. 

Fritz went to the inn, when he had left 
his horse. Their were many people there, 
and they flocked around him: “Well, 
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Triddelsitz speak!” “Just tell us -———”| wife. 


“No, just tell us, have you got Haber- 
mann?” 
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how is it? You did that well!” “Is the;near Kurz the shopkeeper.” 
Herr von Rambow dangerously hurt?”|Do you notice that? 





“ Ha, ha! 
e inspector is 
“ Then he is still living!” “Do let Herr} probably stowed away, with the parson’s 


ell, -bye.” 
“Gossip Wimmersdorf, where are you 


going?” “Oh, I shall drop in at Kurz’s.” 


Fritz was in no mood for narration, he | “ Wait, I will go too.” “That is so,” said 


had no desire to expose his own stupidity ;| another, “ at 


urz’s, We can see every- 


he pushed through the crowd, with a few} thing finely.” “Yes, let us go to Kurz’s,” 

general remarks, and mounted his horse,| and it was not long before Kurz’s shop 

and the Rahnstadters said, with one| was fuller of customers than he had seen 

accord, he was a very discreet young man, | it for a long time, and — one took a 
u 


he would not sound his own praises. 


dram, and some two, and 


tz said to 


If the Rahnstadters gathered about} himself, “Thank God! the new year be- 
Fritz, in their curiosity, as if he were a| gins finely.” 


bottle of syrup, and they the flies, they 


were to have astill richer treat ; this New-| the market, and went 


After a while, Franz came back from 
ast Kurz’s shop, 


year’s day was to be a real news-day.| directly up to the Frau Pastorin’s door. 


Searcely had Fritz, outwardly so proud 


“How? He has no policeman with 


and reserved, inwardly so dejected and| him!” said one. 


penitent, ridden away from the door, when 


“ Yes, Hoppner is not at home, he has 


a carriage drove up to the inn,— the gen-| gone to get a pig to-day, from the farmer 
tleman driving himself, and the coachman | at Prebberow.” 


sitting behind,—and the Rahnstadters 
flattened their noses against the window 


“ Oh, that is all right, then.” 
“How Habermann will feel, when he 


panes; who could that be? “He looks| finds himself caught!” said Wimmersdorf. 


wonderfully familiar to me,” said one. 


“Children, my feet are getting cold,” 


“ Yes, I have surely seen him before,” said| said Bank, the shoemaker, “I am going 


another. 


“Eh, what? No, it is’nt the one you 


“Is it not ——” began a third.| home.” 


“ What? You may as well wait till the 


think,” said Bank, the shoemaker. “I| business comes to a head,” said Thiel, the 
know him,” said Wimmersdorf, the tailor, | cabinet-maker. 


“T have made him nany a coat, that is the 


“ What do you know about it?” said 


Herr von Rambow who lives beyond} Bank. “It seems to me as if there was’nt 
Schwerin, at Hogen-Selchow, the cousin| a word of truth in the whole story.” 


of the Pumpelhagen Herr.” “The tailor 
is right, it is he.” 
“ Probably he comes on account of this 
story.” 


“ What? You told me the story, your- 


“Yes, it is he.’’| self, this morning,” said Thiel. 


“ Yes, that is so, but morning talk is not 


“That must be it, for the Pum-| evening talk. Ihave considered the mat- 


pelhagen Herr lies so low, he can attend| ter since then.” 


to nothing. You shall see, he will take 
the business in hand.” 
came in to lay off his furs, the Rahnstadt- 
ers all stood with their backs against the 


And as Fritz] over it,” said the tailor. 


“ That is to say, you have got cold feet 
All laughed. 

“ That is a stupid joke,” said the shoe- 
maker, “and the whole story is a stupid 


windows, with their backs against the| joke; the old inspector has traded with me 


stove, with their backs against the walls, 
and all looked tothe middle of the room, 
where Franz stood, as it were, surrounded 
by a web of curiosity, from which all the 
threads ran to the middle, where he was 
caught, like a helpless fly. 

Franz went out, spoke a couple of words 
to the servant, and went off towards the 
market. “Johann,” asked one from the 
window, “ what did he say to you?” “ Ah,” 
said Johann, “he only asked after the bur- 

omeister, if he was athome.” “ Did you 

ear? he asked after the burgomeister ; 
he is going to work in earnest.” “Jo- 
hann,” said another, “did he say nothing 
else?” “Yes, he asked where the parson’s 
wife lived, who has moved here lately, 





all these years, and has always paid his ac- 
counts honestly, and is he likely, in his old 
age, to take to cheating and stealing ?” 

“Eh, you may talk! But when the 
whole city says so?” 

“Eh, the whole city! Here stands Herr 
Kurz, ask him if he has’nt always paid 
honestly ! Ask the man what he says to 
it!” 

“ What I say to it? I say nothing,” 
said Kurz, “but I don’t believe it, and 
have my own reasons.” 

“ There, do you hear?” 

“ Yes, it may possibly be so.” 

“ Yes, I said, all along, the matter looked 
very strange to me.” 

“ Well,” said Wimmersdorf, “he never 
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traded with me, and I don’t see why I 
should’nt believe it.” 

. Eh, tailor, don’t let yourself be laughed 
at ” 

“ Yes, children, laugh at the tailor!” 

“ Now, I will tell you something,” said 
Bank, smiting with his fist on the counter. 
“Come here, all of you,— Herr Kurz, fill 
the glasses once more! Now let us all 
drink to our brave, old, honest inspector! ” 

And they did so, and went home with a 
stronger belief than ever in Habermann, 
and with all of them, except Wimmers- 
dorf the tailor, the old man was reinstated 
in his good name. Why? Because Bank 
the shoemaker had cold feet. 

en such little things often depends 
or evil epinion. Here, the good 
prevailed; but what availed the good 
opinion of a few insignificant mechanics 
against that secret; invisible power which 
determined the fate of the children of 
men in this little city, and held the en- 
tangled threads of happiness and misery 
in its hand, and pulls them, so that one 
must dance on the string, at its will? I 
mean that secret tribunal which the wo- 
men folks hold, in the quiet evening hours, 
to the terror of all evil-doers, over their 
knitting and tea. There, every sinner 
gets his deserts, he is pricked with the 
knitting-needles, pinched with the sugar- 
tongs, burned in the spirit-lamp, and every 
biscuit or muschiiken * soaked in the tea- 
cups gives a faithful picture of the condi- 
tion of his terrified soul, if he were stand- 
ing before this tribunal. What did this 
Rahnstadt Female Assembly care for 
Hans Bank’s good opinion, or his cold 
feet? What for Habermann’s well-paid 
accounts? These judges went seriously 
to work; they first took account, in an 
intelligent manner, of the antecedents,— 
as jurists say,— and they found the case 
very weak, for Habermann, for Louise, for 
the Frau Pastorin, even for Briisig. Mal- 
chen and Salchen Pomuchelskopp had cir- 
culated all the particulars, here a little drop 
and there alittle drop, Salchen had gath- 
ered those precious pearls together, and ar- 
ranged them in proper order, and even 
David had helped a little, and so the Fe- 
male Assembly had a very correct repre- 
sentation of Franz’s attachment to Louise, 
of Habermann’s and the Frau Pastorin’s 
match-making, and of Briisig’s scandalous 
tale-bearing, which they were qualified to 
make use of, in the best possible manner. 
The preliminaries had just been dis- 


* Muschuken, from Monsieur, is a kind of Meck- 
lenburg biscuit. 
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of, when the wife of the city Syn- 
ic, (Recorder,) and the merchant’s wife, 
Madam Krummhorn, came in together, and 
received a friendly scolding from the host- 
ess, because they were so late. They de- 
fended themselves, in rather a condescend- 
ing way, saying nothing of importance, 
but they sat down with such a swing, and 
took out their knitting with such signiti- 
cant shaking of heads, that the high tribu- 
nal must have been excessively stupid, if 
it had not observed that they had some- 
thing special on their minds. It did its 
duty, beginning to feel round, by degrees, 
but the Frau Syndic and the Frau Krumm- 
horn were prepared for resistance, and 
pinched their lips together, like live 
oysters, and the knives applied by the high 
tribunal were not successful in opening 
the shells. With sighs, the assembly took 
m3 its knitting-work, and soaked a couple 
of fresh muschiiken in its tea, and with 
horror the two oysters became aware that 
their fast-locked news was stale, and that 
the best juice had run out from it; the 
opened, therefore, of their own accord, 
and the Frau Syndic asked the burgomeis- 
terin, if a young gentleman had not 
called on the Herr Burgomeister that 
afternoon. Yes, said the Frau Burgo- 
meisterin, the cousin of Herr von Ram- 
bow had been to see her husband, they 
had just been speaking of it. 

“And what did he want?” asked the 
Frau Syndic. 

“To inform himself how the examina- 
tion about the stolen money had resulted, 
and he also asked whether the stories in 
Pumpelhagen — you know, the shooting — 
had any connection with that affair.” 

“ And what else?” inquired Frau 
Syndic, looking down at her knitting. 

“My husband has told me nothing 
more,” said the burgomeisterin. 

“ And do you believe that?” asked Frau 
Syndic. Now it is a shame, before any 
tribunal, especially before such as this, 
to expect it to believe any simple, natural 
story. The burgomeisterin felt the accu- 
sation, which was implied in this question, 
and said sharply : 

«Tf _ know it better, dear, tell it 
yourself.” 

One oyster looked at the other, and 
both laughed aloud. Well, when such a 
fat oyster—for the Frau Syndic was fat, 
and Frau Krummbhorn was also well-to-do 
— laughs so at another, it makes a great 
impression upon people, and as a natural 
consequence the ee laid their knit- 
ting in their laps, and looked at the 
oysters. 
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“ Good heavens!” cried the hostess, at 
last, “ what do you know?” 

“Frau Krummhorn may tell,” said 
—_ Syndic, coolly. “She saw it as well 
as _» 

Frau Krummhorn was a good woman, 
she could relate well and skilfully; but 
her gift of the gab had one failing, it was 
like Protonotary Scharfer’s legs, —rud- 
derless; and just like the protonotary, she 
was obliged to call out to one and another, 
“ Hold me fast!” or “Turn me round!” 
She began: “ Yes, he came right across 
the market-place.” 

“Who?” asked a stupid little assess- 
or, who could not comprehend the busi- 
ness. 

“ Keep still!” cried everybody. 

“So, he came right across the market- 
lace. I knew him again directly, he had 
ought himself a new suit, of my husband, 
a black dress-coat, and blue trousers, eh, 
what do I say! a blue dress-coat and 
black trousers; I can see him, as if it were 
poenten he always wore yellow-leather 

reeches and boot-tops,—or was that 
Fritz Triddelsitz? Ireally am not quite 
sure. Yes, what was I saying?” 

“He came right across the market- 
place,” said a chorus of three voices. 

“Exactly! He came righé across the 
market-place, and into the Frau Syndic’s 
street, I had just gone into Frau Syndic’s, 
for she wanted to show me her new cur- 
tains, they cane from the Jew Hirsch’s,— 
no, I know, —the Jew Biiren’s, who has 
lately become bankrupt. It is remarka- 
ble, my husband says, how all our Jews 
become bankrupt, and yet grow richer all 

the time, no Christian merchant can com- 
ete with these confounded Jews. How 
ar had I got?” 
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torin’s and, without waiting, right into the 
parlor, and the old Frau rose from the 
sofa, and made such a motion of the hand, 
as if she would keep him away from her, 
and looked as distressed as if a misfortune 
had happened to her, and that might well 
be the case; and then she placed a chair, 
and urged him to sit down; but he did not 
sit down, and when the Frau Pastorin 
went out, he walked up and down the 
room, like — like ss 

“Frau Syndic,” said Frau Krummhorn, 
“you repeated a fine couplet this after- 
noon.” 

“Why, yes. ‘King of deserts is the 
Lion, when he strides along his path.’ 
Well, he strode up and down like such a 
king of deserts, and when the old in- 
spector and his daughter came in, he 
rushed up to them, with the bitterest re- 
proaches.” 

“But, good gracious!’ said the little 
assessor, laying her knitting in her lap, 
“could you hear, then?” 

“No, dear,” said Frau Syndic, laughing 
at the stupidity of the little assessor, “we 
did not Acar it; but Frau Krummhorn and 
I both saw it, saw it with our own eyes. 
And the old inspector stood before him, 
like a poor sinner, and looked down, and 
let it all go over his head, and his daugh- 
ter threw her arm about his neck, as if she 
would protect him.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Frau Krummhorn, 
“it was just so, as when old Stahl, the 
cooper, was arrested, because he had stolen 
hoops. His daughter Marik sprang be- 
tween him and the policeman, Hoppner, 
and would not let her father be taken to 
the Rath-house, because of his white hair ; 
but he had stolen the hoops, I am sure of 








“He came into the Frau Syndic’s 


street.” 
“ Ah, yes! The Frau Syndic and I 
were standing at the window, and could 


it, for [had him put three new hoops about 
my milk-pail, | my husband said it was 

all the same to us, whether they were stolen 
| or not, and for the milk also, it would not 
| tura sour, on account of the stolen hoops ; 


look right into the parlor of the Frau| but I have noticed ——” 


Pastorin Behrens, and the Frau Syndic; 


“Right, Frau Krummhorn,” said Frau 


said her husband had told her, if the Frau; Syndic, stopping her, “you noticed, also, 


Pastorin would go to law about it, — no, 
not the Frau Pastorin, it was the Chureh: | 
or else the Consistory,— then Herr Po- 
muchelskopp, or somebody else, must 
build a new parsonage at Gurlitz, and the! 
Frau Syndic ——” 

But the Frau Syndic could contain her- 
self no longer,—in putting up Frau 
Krummhorn to tell the story, she had 
prepared a fine rod for her own impa- 
tience, so she interrupted her, without 





ceremony : 
“ And then he went into the Frau Pas- 


how pale the girl looked, and how she trem- 
bled, when the young Herr turned to her, 


and released himself.” 

“No,” said Frau Krummhorn, honestly, 
“she looked pale, but I did not see that she 
trembled.” 

“J saw it,” said the Frau Syndic, “she 
trembled like that,” shaking herself back 
and forth in her chair, as if it were a warm 
summer day, and she were shaking off the 
flies, — “ and he stood before her, like this,” 
—here she stood up — “‘ The last link is 
broken,’ as my son, the student, sings, and 
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he looked at her sv,” and here she looked 
so angrily at the little assessor, that the 
latter grew quite red, “and then the old 
Frau Pastorin thrust herself between them, 
and tried to quiet her, and soothed him, 
and talked so much, and perhaps succeeded 
in a measure, for he gave them both the 
hand, at parting; but when he left the 
house, it was clearly to be read in his face, 
how glad he was that he had broken off 
with this company. Wasn't it so, Frau 
Krummhorn?” 

“T didn’t see that,” said the merchant’s 
wife, “1 was looking at the young girl, how 
she stood with her arms crossed on her 
breast, and so pale. God bless me! I 
have seen pale girls enough, — only lately, 
my brother’s daughter, she has the pale 
sickness, and the doctor is always saying, 
‘Iron! iron!’ but she has iron enough, her 
father is a blacksmith. He might have 
been something very different, for our late 
father ——” 

“ Ah, the poor girl!” cried the stupid 
little assessor, “she is such a pretty girl. 
And the poor old man! I cannot believe 
that, with his white hair, he has done such 
dreadful things.” 

“Dear,” said the Frau Syndic, with a 
look at the little assessor, which, inter- 
preted into ordinary language, meant 
“You goose !” —“ dear, be careful of such 
indiscriminate compassion, and beware 
how you associate with people who are 
connected with criminals.” 

«Yes, he has done it,” went from mouth 
to mouth, from stocking to stocking, from 
cup to cup. The little assessor was si- 
lenced; but all at once, a couple of gray, 
old, experienced advocates stood up for 
her, who usually in the tea-fights were re- 
tained as state-attorneys for the prosecu- 
tion, but, to-day, undertook the defense. 
They had looked at each other and nodded, 
during the Frau Syndic’s speech; they 
would let her tell it all out quietly, and 
then they would free their minds. And 
the Frau Syndic had done a stupid thing, 
she had forgotten the relationship, for the 
two old advocates were Frau Kurz, and 
Frau Rectorin Baldrian, and now was their 
time, and they took the Frau Syndic by 
the collar: 

“Dear, how do you know that Haber- 
mann is a criminal ?” 

“Darling, didn’t you know that Haber- 
mann is brother-in-law to my brother?” 

“Dear, you should be careful of your 
sharp tongue.” 

“ Darling, you have often got into trouble 
on account of it.” 

So they shot each other, with “Dear” 
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for anything but his child. 
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and “ Darling,” back and forth across the 
table, and the tea-spoons clattered in the 
cups, and the cap-ribbons fluttered under 
the chins, the innocent knitting-work was 
bundled together, and stuffed into bags; 
the Frau Burgomeisterin took sides with 
the two advocates, for she had not forgot- 
ten the Frau Syndic’s sharp words; the 
hostess ran from one to another, and 
begged by all that was holy, they would 
not disgrace her so sadly, as to break out 
into such a quarrel at her tea, and the little 
assessor began to cry bitterly, for she be- 
lieved that she was the cause of the whole 
disturbance. But the mischief was done; 
half went away, the other half stayed, and 
Rahnstadt was divided into two parties. 
And the people, about whom all the fuss 
was made, were sitting, if not peacefully, 
yet quietly, in their room, with no suspi- 
cion how much trouble and breaking of 
heads they had caused to their next neigh- 
bors, and how much strife and hatred. 
They had no idea that the stern look, 
which the Frau Syndic shot across the 
street from her red face signified anything 
to them, and the little Frau Pastorin re- 
marked more than once, “From her looks 
the Frau Syndic must be a very deter- 
mined and energetic person, who would 
keep good order in her household.” And 
Louise had no suspicion that the pretty 
young girl, who went back and forth past 
their house, and cast many a stolen glance 
at her window, was filled to the depths of 
her heart with sympathy for her, and that 
this was the foolish little assessor, who had 
taken her part at the tea-fight. 
Ah no, these people had something quite 
different to think of, and to care about; 
Louise must keep her sick heart still, and 
conceal it from the world, that her father 
might not see its bleeding wounds, which 
the visit of Franz had torn open afresh ; 
Habermann was more quiet and pro- 
foundly thoughtful, after this visit than be- 
fore; he had neither eyes nor thoughts 
He sat lost in 
reflection, only, when his daughter looked 





paler and more absent-minded than usual, 


he would spring up, and run out into the 
little garden, and walk up and down, till 
he became composed. Ah, where was his 
hatred, when he saw his child’s love! 
Where was his anger against the world, 
when, in the world nearest him, he saw 
only kindness and friendliness? Hate and 
anger must disappear from such a heart; 
but sadness remained, and the most pitiful 
compassion, for the destiny of his only 
child. The little Frau Pastorin thought 
no longer of her duster, she had some- 
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thing else to care for than tables and! away the only treasure, which he had laid 


chairs. 
from two hearts, which had grown fast to | 
her own, and she polished away at them, : 
with her efforts to comfort, till they should 
be bright and clear again: but her labor 
was in vain, at least with Habermann. 
The sinews of the old man’s strength were 
cut, with his good name, every joy and 
hope of life was gone, and the unwonted 
quiet and inaction made him more and 
more depressed, so that his case would 
have been a lamentable one, if the sweet 
voice of his child had not sometimes ban- 
ished the evil spirit, as the singing of the 
youthful David the evil spirit of King 
Saul. All that Franz had urged so im- 
pressively, that the chief difficulty was re- 
moved by the finding of the book, that he 
must know what a weak, inconsiderate 
creature his cousin Axel was, and that his | 
judgment could not harm him, that he, 
should believe in him, though all the world | 
were against him, for he had another world 
in his own breast; all this, which the Frau 
Pastorin repeated, he put aside, and re- 
mained firm in his resolve that, so long as 
his innocence was not fully established 
about the stolen money, so long his name 
was branded with disgrace, and he must | 
hold back the young man, even against his 
will, that his own reputation might not be 
injured. 

This was now, seen by daylight, sheer 
nonsense, and many a one might here ask, 
with reason, Why did he not, with his 

ood conscience, go freely and boldly be- 
ore the world, and scorn their lying ru- 
mors? And I agree, the question is rea- 
sonable; he should have done it, and he 
would have done it, if he had still been the 
old Habermann. But he was so no longer, 
through provocations, injuries and neglect, 
he had grown morbid, and now came this 
open accusation, and the dreadful scene 
with his master, and the young Frau had 
deserted him, for whom he would have 
given his life, and all this happened at a 
time when his heart had just opened to the 
hope of a happy future. The frosts of 
winter do no harm; spring will yet come ; 
but when everything is fresh ond growing, 
and the snow falls upon our green hopes, 
then there is snow and trouble, and all the 
little song-birds, who were building and 
ae with the spring, are chilled and 

rozen in their nests, and the blighted 
= are silent as death. The old man 
ad prepared a great feast in his heart, 
and would welcome to it the fairest hopes, 
and now Gark forms crowded in, and 





She must clear away the rubbish! u 


in his whole life; that gave him a 
blow, from which he could not recover. 
Take away a miser’s treasure, which he has 
been scraping together for sixty years, and 
you take his life with it, and that is buta 
treasure which rust can devour; what is it 
to an honest name? 

So the Frau Pastorin’s only comfort lay 
in the last words of Franz: he could wait, 
and he should come again. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


So Habermann kept himself to himself, 
and sat in his room, or went into the gar- 
den, when the Frau Pastorin had visitors ; 
and that was often the case, for one half 
of Rahnstadt believed they were causin 
great annoyance to the other half, whoha 
= the Frau Pastorin’s house under the 

an, if they visited her frequently. So it 
came to pass, that the Rector Baldrian and 
Kurz the merchant were continually drop- 
ping in at the Frau Pastorin’s; for their 
wives had discoursed to them so impress- 
ively, at home, over Habermann’s inno- 
cence, that it was impossible for them to 
retain any doubt of it. From outside the 
city, came young Jochen, and his wife, and 
Mining, and also Pastor Gottlieb and 
Lining, often, of an afternoon; but Briisig 
came at all times, and made the Frau Pas- 
torin’s house his dove-cote, where his inno- 
cent old heart flew in and out, with a crop 
full of news, which he had gathered in 
Rexow, and Pumpelhagen, and Gurlitz, for 
his old friend. He informed him that the 
earth was dry,— that is to say, the fields, 
— but he did not always bring the olive- 
branch in his beak; when the talk was 
about Pomuchelskopp and Axel, he let it 
fall, in his anger, and the dove became a 
veritable raven. He was not to be 
brought back, when he had flown away, 
and he told Habermann to his face he 
came to divert him to other thoughts, and 
if it did not please him, he did not take it 
ill; but would come again the next day, 
with much to tell about the weather and 
the farming. 

And in the spring of 1846, there was 
much to tell about these subjects. The 
winter had been warm and moist, and the 
spring came so early, that scarcely any one 
could remember the like ; in February the 
grass was green, and the winter wheat was 
up and the clover sprouting, and the 

round was wonderfully dry, and the 

armers went about, considering if it were 
not time to plant peas. “Karl,” said Bri- 
sig, “ you shall see, it will be a pitiful story, 





turned everything to confusion, and took 





the spring is too early, and when a bird 
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sings too soon in the morning, the cat 
catches him before night; you shall see, 
we shall look sad enough, at the harvest. 
The devil take such early springs!” And 
on Palm-Sunday, he came into Haber- 
mann’s room, with ‘an open rape-blossom 
in his hand, and laid it on the table before 
him. There, you see, it, is just as I told 

ou! I picked that from your rape in 

umpelhagen. You shall see, Karl, in a 
week the louis-d’ors will be out; but it is 
of no good, full of bugs from top to bot- 
tom.” 

“Eh, Zachary, we have often had it so, 
and yet had a good crop of rape.” 

“Yes, Karl, the black; but the gray,— 
Ihave brought you the proof for your en- 
tertainment,” and he reached to the table 
and picked out a little chrysalis ; but when 
he opened it, there was nothing in it. 

“That is what I say, Karl! These old 
skulking gray chafers are such sly old dogs, 
they are not to be reckoned on, and no 
more is the mischief they do. You shall 
see, Karl, this whole year will be a spoiled 
omelet, everything is going contrary to 
nature. How? Usually you will see 
crows in the rye, by May-day; this year 

ou will see half-grown turkeys there! 
No, Karl, the world has turned round, and 
in some places the pastors are already 
reaching from their pulpits that the moon 
as crowded in between the sun and the 
earth, and that then the sun comes too 
near to the earth, and everything will be 
destroyed, that this is the beginning of the 
last day, and that people must repent.” 

“ Ah, Zachary, that is all stuff and non- 
sense.” 

“So I say, Karl, and the repenting has 
turned out badly, in some places, for at 
Little Bibow, the day-laborers have struck 
work, and svld their bits of possessions to 
the Jews, and drink from morning to 
night, because they want to enjoy their 
a here. My Pastor Gottlieb would 


ave preached something of the kind, but, 


I stood by Lining, and she talked him out | 


of it. 
year, Karl.” 

“T think, myself, that we shall have a 
bad harvest; but Kurz was here yester- 
day, and he talked so much about the fine 
winter wheat, which is standing in the 
fields ——” j 

“Karl, I thought you had more sense. 


Kurz! I beg of you. Kurz! He knows! 
what a salt herring ought to be, he under-) 


But no good will come of such a| 
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rienced farmers. And this is just what I 
say, Karl, everybody thinks he may med- 
dle with our business, and these old city 
folks are as wise as the bees. Well, 
if any one practices farming pour paster 
la tante, just for his own amusement, — 
ala bonceeur! Ihave no objections; but 
if he sets himself as a judge — well! 
Kurz! In syrup casks and cards, he can 
see straight enough; but when he looks at 
a rye-field, there is a veil before his eyes. 
But what I was going to say is, next week 
I am coming to you, bag and baggage.” 

“ No, Briisig, no! If this proves a bad 
year, you will be necessary to the young 
eo. and the young pastor knows too 
ittle of farming to be able to get on with- 
out you.” 

“Yes, Karl, he is stupid, and if you 
think so,— for Ihave quite given myself 
up to you,—then I will stay with him. 
But now, good-bye. I don’t know what 
ails me, but my stomach feels badly: I 
will see if Frau Pastorin hasn’t a little 
kiimmel for me.” 

With that he went out, but put his head 
in again to say, “I had almost forgotten 
about Pumpelhagen, they have a manage- 
ment there, now, that you could warm 
your hands and feet at. Yesterday I met 
your Triddlesitz, at the boundary, and al- 
though he is such an infamous greyhound, 
he almost cried. ‘Herr Inspector,’ said 
he, ‘you see I lay all night, thinking about 
the management, and not able to sleep, 
and when I had planned it all out, in 
the nicest way, and given the people their 
orders, in the morning, do you see, the 
Herr comes out with his arm in a sling, 
and spoils my plans, and sends one laborer 
here, and another there, running about 
the fields like hens with their heads cut 
off, and I run after them and get them to- 
gether again, and get things in order, and 
then, in the afternoon, he tears it all to 
pieces again!’ Karl, it must be a great 
satisfaction for you,—that is, to see that 
they cannot get on without you.” Then 
he shut the door, and went off, but, after 
a little while, made his appearance again: 
“Karl, what I was going to say —half the 
horses in Pumpelhagen are used up; a 
couple of days ago, there stood a loaded 
manure-cart, and the poor beasts stood 
there so forlorn, head and ears down, just 
like the peasants in church. And it is not 
because they are overworked, but because 
they have not enough to eat, for your youn 


stands that, for he is an experienced mer-) Herr has no superfiuity in his barns, an 


chant; but when he talks about winter 
wheat, he should get up earlier in the | 


morning, — that belongs to farmers, expe- 


he has sold this spring three tons of oats 
and two tons of peas to the Jews, and 
now his granary is as bare as if the cattle 
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had licked it. And now he must buy oats; 
but the poor screws that earn his bread 
don’t get it, most of it goes to the old 
thorough-bred mares who do nothing but 
steal a living from others. There is great 
injustice in the world! Well, good-bye, 
Karl!” and this time he really departed. 

That was a sad picture, which Briisig 
had drawn of the situation at Pumpelha- 
gen; but in truth, matters were much 
worse, for he had said nothing of the in- 
fluence which Axel’s constant need of 
money had upon his temper, and this was 
the saddest. Continual embarrassment 
not only makes a man out of humor, it 
makes him hard towards his inferiors, and 
our Axel fell into the old fault ; he believed 
he was so badly off because his people 
fared too well, and Pomuchelskopp was 
alwaystelling him so. He took from them 
one thing here, and another there, and 
when his natural good-uature got the np- 

r hand, he gave them again something 

ere and there; but everything capri- 
ciously, — and that has a bad effect. At 
first, the people had laughed at his con- 
fused management, but that is always the 
- beginning, and the laughing soon became 
a grumbling, and the grumbling broke 
out into accusations and complaints. Un- 
der Habermann’s rule, the day-laborers 
had always received their grain and money 
at the right time; now they must wait, 
until there was something to give them; 
that was bad. And if they went to their 
master with complaints they were snubbed ; 
that was worse. Discontent was uni- 
versal. 

Axel comforted himself with the new 
harvest, and with the new receipts ; but, un- 
fortunately, Briisig proved a true prophet; 
when the harvest was ripe it was very thin, 
and when it was garnered, the barns were 
only half full, and the old experienced 
country people said to the new beginners: 
“Take care! Spare in time, and you will 
have in need! The grain will not hold 
out.” The advice was good, but of what 
use wasitto Axel? He must have money, 
so he had most of his grain thrashed out, 
for seed-corn and for sale. And grain 
was for sale at a fine price, for the Jews 
saw how it must turn out, and bought 
up on speculation, and so to the natural 
scarcity was added an artificial. The old 
day-laborers, at’ Pumpelhagen, shook their 
heads, as the loads of rye were driven 
from the Court: “What will become 
of us! What will become of us! We 
have got no bread-corn.” And the house- 
wives stood together, wringing their 
hands: “See, neighbor, that little heap! 
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Those are all my potatoes, and all poor, 
and what are we to live on this winter?” 
And so the scarcity was universal, and it 
had come over this blessed land like a 
thief in the night, no one had thought of 
it, no one had prepared for it, since no one 
knew what to expect. But it was the 
worst in the little towns, and there it was 
the hardest for the poor mechanics, — for 
laboring men, there was still labor, and 
their children went about begging from 
door to door, and afterwards there were 
soup-kitchens organized; but the poor 
mechanics? They had no work, —no one 
employed them,—and they did not un- 
derstand begging, nor did it suit their 
honor and reputation. Ah, I went once 
into the room of a right clever, industrious 
burgher’s wife, when the dinner stood 
upon the table, and the hungry children 
stood around it, and as I entered the room 
the Frau threw, a cloth over the platter, 
and when she had gone out to call her 
husband, I lifted the cloth, and what did 
I find? Boiled potato-skins. That was 
their dinner. 

At such times, our Lord sits in the 
heavens, and sifts the good from the bad, 
so that every one may clearly distinguish 
between them ; the good, he keeps by him- 
self, in his sieve, that he may take his 
pleasure in them, and that they may bear 
fruit, the bad fall through with the tares 
and the cockles and the nettles, — these 
are their unrighteous wishes, their wicked 
intentions, and their bad thoughts, — and 
when one looks to see if they bear fruit, 
the weeds are growing rapidly, and the 
blossoms make a fair show before the 
world, but when the harvest comes, and 
the sickle goes through the field, then 
their grain falls light on the soil, and the 
master turns away from the field, for it 
stands written, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Many a one stood firm in this trial, and 
gave with full hands, in spite of his own 
necessities, and the Landrath von O—— 
and the Kammerath von E and the 
Piichter H—— and also our old Moses, 
and many others, remained in the Lord’s 
sieve, and bore good fruit in these bad 
times, but Pomuchelskopp fell through, 
and Slusuhr and David, and lay among 
the tares and the nettles, and they sat to- 
gether at Gurlitz, and planned how they 
might fatten their swine upon other peo- 

le’s misfortunes. And David and Slusuhr 
new well enough how to do it, if they 
only had money enough, they would lend 
it out to the poor and the distressed, to 
the hungry ond: the freezing, at high inter- 
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est; but the capital which they had at|came, and set Axel burning, as if with 
their command, for the time being, was all| fever, and attacked him more sharply 
embarked in this fine business, and they | than ever, and this time there was no talk 


came now to the Herr Proprietor to get | 


him to advance money and he should 
share in their profits. But the far-sighted 
Herr would not do this, it would be in 
everybody’s mouth, «nd he should be 
blamed ; so he said that he had nothing to 
spare, and must keep the little he had to 
bring his cattle and his people through. 

“ As for your cattle,” said Slusuhr inso- 
lently, “I give in; but for the people? 
Do me the favor to say nothing about 
them! Yeur people are begging all over 
the country, and just as we drove by the 
parsonage, your housewives and their 
children were standing in the parson’s 
yard, and your old friend Briisig stood by 
two great pails of pea soup, and the young 
Frau Pastorin ladled it into their dishes. 

“ Let them! let them!” said Pomuchels- 
kopp, “I wouldn’t hinder any body in a 
good work. They may have it to spare; I 
haven’t, and I have no money either.” 

“You have the Pumpelhagen notes,” 
said David. 

“Yes, do you think he can pay them? 
He has had a poorer harvest than the rest 
of us, and the little he had he has threshed 
out and sold.” 

“That is just it,” said Slusuhr, “ now is 
your time. Such a fine opportunity may 
not come again, and he cannot take it un- 
kindly of you, for you are yourself pressed 
for money, and must pay the notes to 
David. Now don’t make any objections, 
but shake the tree, for the plums are 

“ How high is the sum total?” inquired 

vid. 

“Well,” said Pomuchelskopp, going to 
his desk, and scratching his head, “I have 
his notes here for eleven thousand tha- 
lers.” 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said Slusuhr, “it must 
be more than that.” 

“ No, it isn’t more than that, — I lent him 
eight thousand on security, a year and a 
half ago, when he asked me.” 

“Then you have done a stupid thing, 
but you must first give him notice, and 
then you can sue him,” said the notary ; 
“but never mind! Give me the eleven 
thousand thalers, we can distress him 
finely, in these hard times.” 

Muchel would not consent, at first; but 
Hinning put her head in at the door, and 
he knew very well what she wanted, so he 
gave the notes to Slusuhr and David. 

Then the old game was played over 
again in Pumpelhagen, Slusuhr and David 





of extension. He must and should pay, 
and he had’nt a shilling, not even the pros- 
= of getting any money. It.came over 
im like Nicodemus in the night, and for 
the first time the dark thought rose in his 
mind that this was a concerted plan, that 
his friendly neighbor at Gurlitz was the 
real cause of his embarrassment, and that 
he must have some special design in send- 
ing the notes to be cashed through these 
two rascals; but what it could be, re- 
mained hidden from his eyes. But what 
availed thinking and grumbling, he must 
have money, and from whom? He knew 
no one, and in spite of the suspicion which 
had risen in his mind, his thoughts re- 
turned to his neighbor Pomuchelskopp. 
He must help; who else was there ? ne 
ae his horse, and rode over to Gur- 
itz. 

Muchel received him with uncommon 
friendliness and cordiality, as if neighbors 
should be drawn nearer together, in these 
hard times, and stand by each other faith- 
fully, in their troubles. He- told great 
stories of his bad harvest, and complained 
sadly of his pecuniary embarrassments, so 
that Axel was quite taken aback in his 
purposes, and feel almost ashamed to come 
to a man who was in such distress, to ask 
for assistance. But need breaks iron, and 
he asked him, finally, why he had served 
him so as to give up his notes to those 
two bleodsuckers; and Pomuchel folded 
his hands on his stomach, and looked very 
mournfully at the young man, saying, — 

“ Ah, Herr von Rambow, in my great 
need! Do you see!” and he opened his 
desk, and showed a drawer, in which a 
couple of hundred thalers were lying, 
“There is all I have, and I must take care 
of my people and my cattle, and I thought 
— you might have money lying 
idle.” 

“ But,” said Axel, “why not come to me 
yourself?” 

“T did not like to,” said Muchel; “you 
know the old proverb, ‘ Money joins ene- 
mies, and severs friends,’ and we are such 
good friends.” ' 

Yes, that was true, Axel said; but these 
two had distressed him grievously, and he 
was in the most dreadful embarrassment. 

“Did they do that?” exclaimed Po- 
muchelskopp, “ but they ought not! I gave 
it to them on condition that my dear Herr 
Neighbor should not be distressed. You 
will of course want the note extended, 
it will cost you a little something, per- 
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haps, but that can be no objection under 
the circumstances.” 

Axel knew that, but he did not let him- 
self be so easily persuaded, his coridition 
was too desperate, and he begged earnest- 
ly that if the Herr Proprietor had no 
money to spare,he would keep him with 
his credit. “Good heavens! paddy," said 
Muchel, “but with whom? Who has any 
money now?” 

“ Could not Moses help?” asked Axel. 

“JT don’t know him at all,” was the re- 
ply, “Ihave no dealings with him. Your 
father did business with him, and you 
know him yourself. Yes, I would go and 
see him.” 

That was all the comfort Axel got; 
smoothly as an eel, the Herr Proprietor 
slipped through his fingers, and when he 

ot on his horse, and rode home, all was 
ark around him, but it was darker still 
within. 

David and Slusuhr came again, they 
beset him in the most shameless manner, 
and whatever he might say of Pomuchels- 
kopp’s later intentions, they would know 
nothing about them, they only knew that 
they must have their money. 

e rode hither and thither, he knocked 
here and there; but there was nothing to 
be had anywhere; and weary and dis- 
couraged he came home, and there he was 
met by the quiet eyes of his wife, which 
said, clearly enough, that she suspected 
everything, but her mouth was silent, and 
her lips closely compressed, as if a fair 
book, in which stood many a word of com- 
fort, must remain forever closed to him. 
Since the time when Habermann had been 
sent off in such a disgraceful manner, and 
she had become aware of the great injus- 
tice she had done him, out of love to her 
husband, she had said nothing more to 
him about his difficu'ties; she could not 
help him, and she would give him no occa- 
sion to betray himself and other people 
with new falsehoods. But this time he was, 
for the moment, in great anxiety, and his 
excitable, vexed, hasty demeanor betrayed 
his distress more fully than usual, and 
when she retired that night, and looked 
long at her child, the thought flashed 
through her head and heart, he was yet 
the father of her dearest on earth, and he 
seemed to her so pitiable that she wept 
bitterly over him, and she promised her- 
self to speak to him with friendliness, the 
next morning, and to take upon herself, 
willingly, her share of his self-imposed 
burdens. 

But when morning came, Axel come 
down stairs, with singing and piping, and 
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called Triddelsitz, and gave him instruc- 
tions, and called for Krischan Diisel, and 
ordered him to put the horses to the car- 
riage, and prepare for several days ab- 
sence, and came in to his wife with a face 
which was not merely free from distress 
but full of security, so that she was as- 
tounded, and took back her promise. 
“ Are you going a journey ?” she asked. 
“Yes, I must travel on business, and 
shall probably go as far as Schwerin. 
Have you any commands for the sisters ?” 
She had merely greetings to send, and 
after a little while Axel said good-bye, 
and got into the carriage, and drove to 
Schwerin. He had told his wife but half 
the truth; he had no other business but 
at Schwerin, and with his sisters. It had 
occurred to him, during the night, that his 
sisters had money; his father had left 
them a little house, with a garden, and 
fifteen thousand thalers, and their capital 
was invested at four and a half per cent., 
and they lived on the interest ; to be sure, 
in rather slender circumstances, but the 
Kammerrath cauld not do better for them, 
and had reckoned that the brothers-in-law, 
and especially Axel, would be able to assist 
them a little. This capital had occurred 
to Axel in the night, he could use it at 
once, it would help him immediately, and 
he could pay them interest for it, as well 
as strange people, but he would give them 
five per cert., and, though he was hard 
up for the moment, the devil must be in 
it, if he could not pay them again. This 
prospect was what had so enlivened him. 
When the young Herr came to Schwerin, 
and explained his business to the sisters, 
and complained of the bad year, the poor 
old creatures became very soft-hearted 
and comforted him, as if the whole world 
had gone against him, and when Albertine, 
who was the cleverest of them, and who 
looked after the money matters, began to 
speak very gently of securities, the other 
two, and especially Fidelia, interrupted 
her. That would be very narrow-minded, 
their brother was in need, and so ‘vere 
many people in the country, and their 
brother was their pride, and their only de- 
pendence, so their blessed father had said, 
shortly before his death; and when Axel 
readily promised to give them security on 
the estate Albertine surrendered, and the 
three old maidens were greatly delighted 
that they could help their dear brother. 
He was also fortunate, in getting hold of 
the money; a couple of Jews had it, and 
he found them, and a little interest was 
due on it, and this he took likewise, for he 
intended, of course, that his sisters should 
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receive their full fifteen thousand thalers 
again, and from this time get five per cent. 
interest on it. 

He returned to his house, in the week 
after New Year, 1847, and a couple of days 
later, when David and Slusuhr came again, 
expecting to torment him, he counted out 
the money on the table, paid his notes, 
and made a bow to their Jong faces, which 
both translated into the words: “ A good 
riddance, gentlemen! ” 

“ What is this ? ” asked Slusuhr, as they 
got into their carriage. 

“God bless me!” said David, “he has 
money. Did yousee? He had stilla great 
packet of money.” : 

“Yes, but how did he get it?” 

“ Well, we must ask Zodick.” 

Zodick was a poor cousin of David's, 
whom he always took with him, as coach- 
man, but his real business was to listen to 
the people on the estate. 

“ Zodick, did you see, did you hear 
where he has been?” 

“ The coachman told me he had been to 
Schwerin.” 

“To Schwerin? What business had he 
at Schwerin?” 

“ He got the money there.” 

“In Schwerin? Itis what I have always 
said to my father, these nobility stand by 
each other. He must have got it from the 
rich one, from the cousin.” 

“So?” asked Slusuhr, taking a packet 
of money out of his pocket, and holding it 
under David’s nose. “Smell of that! 
Does that smell of nobility? It smells of 

arlic; he got it from your confounded 
ews. But it is all one,—we must go to 
Pomuchelskopp. Ha, ha, ha! How the 
crafty, little beast will hop about with 
er!” 

And in that he was right, Pomuchels- 
kopp was beyond all control, when he 
learned that his blow had not succeeded: 
“T said so, I said so; it was not yet time; 
but, Hiinning, Hiinning! you crowded me 
s0.! ” 

“You are a blockhead!” said Hinning, 
and left the room. 

“Take hold again,” said Slusuhr; “nev- 
er mind this, now you can give him notice, 
for St. John’s day, for the eight thousand 
which you have let him have.” 

“No, no,” whispered Pomuchelskopp, 
“that is the only foothold I have in that 
fine estate ; if he should pay me, my plans 
are all spoiled. And he has still more 
money ?” he asked of David. 
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“He had a large packet and a small 
packet.” 

“Well,” said Slusuhr, “you will have 
your way, like the dog in the well; but he 
must be an uncommon blockhead if he 
doesn’t suspect, now, that you are at the 
bottom of the whole affair ; and, if he has 
smelt a-rat, it amounts to the same thing, 
whether you give him notice uow, or a 
couple of years later.” 

“ Children, children!” cried this digni- 
fied old proprietor, stamping and puffing 
up and down the room, like a steam-engine, 
“if he has really suspected it, he cannot 
do without me; I am the only friend that 
can help him.” 

“Well, don’t help him, then. St. John’s 
day is the best time, then he has no money 
coming in.” 

“ Hasn’t he though? He has the wool- 
money, and the rape-money.” 

“Yes, but then he has interest to pay, 
and most of it will have been spent before- 
hand.” 

“No, I cannot do it, I cannot do it; the 
foot which I have once planted in that fine 
estate, I can never draw back,” said our old 
philanthropist. 

“Tt is a great pity for a man to set him- 
self‘ about something, and then be afraid 
of the means,” said the Herr Notary to 
David, as they drove home. “Our fine 
business in Pumpelhagen is at an end. I 
shall merely have to deal with the old wo- 
man, instead of him, the old woman will 
put it through.” 

“A dreadfully strong, clever woman,” 
said David. 

“Well, there is no help for it. Our 
milch cow at Pumpelhagen is dry. And it 
would all have gone well enough, David, 
if you had not been such a dunce. Why 
couldn’t you make your father give notice 
for his seven thousand thalers? Then we 
two could have stripped him finely.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried David, “he 
wouldn’t do it. There he goes to old 
Habermann, and there they sit and talk, 
and when I say, ‘ Father, dear, give no- 
tice!’ then he says, ‘Give notice of your 
own money, I will take care of mine.’” 

“ He is getting childish then, and a man 
whose judgment is not worth more should 
be put under guardians,” said Slusuhr. 

“ Well, you know, I have thought of that; 
but, you know, —it is so — well, so—so 
—and then, you know, the father is too 
clever!” : 
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From The Cornhill Magazine, 
A WEEK IN PARIS, 


Tout le monde deseend ici. The train 
stopped sharp on the edge of a broken em- 
bankment. A rapid stream sweeping 
round under brown cliffs, past a white. 
walled village nestling among trees; shiv- 
ered, powder-blackened semi-arches of a 
railway-bridge jutting out from either 
bank, and beside them a passage of planks 
rising and falling on pontoons moored with 
chains across the river; that was the con- 
dition of the permanent way of the great 
railway of the North that links Paris and 
London. All the world does descend, and 
a characteristic figure these pilgrims cut, 
who have reversed the Hegira and are re- 
turning from their flight. Every man is 
his own porter, and staggers along under 
his individual impedimenta. The French 
bourgeois is little of a pedestrian at the 
best of times, and never so little of one 
as when wrapped up for a long journey in 
early spring. His boots are thin, and his 
great-coat thick; he has his throat envel- 
oped in a voluminous “plaid,” with the 
ends cast back over his shoulders. He has 
entered for the race for a good seat in the 
train on the other side, with all the ner- 
vous excitability of the national tempera- 
ment. He sees some lean ones, with little 
to speak of in the way of wardrobes, cut- 
ting into the running, and forgetting there 
are seats for all, he begins to punish him- 
self before he is fairly started. For him- 
self, he is heavily weighted with his bundle 
of wraps, his stick, his umbrella, his hand- 

ortmanteau, and his brass-handled carton- 
a-chapeau. And when he does turn up at 
the winning-post, to find comfortable seats 
for half as many again as had entered for 
the welter race, his condition is deplorable. 
Even a course of barbarous commons in 
udo-restaurants in Soho and Leicester 
Eeane has not brought him into training 
after a lifetime of heavy breakfasts and 
dinners and objectless lounging on the 
Boulevards. I say nothing of the ladies 
of the caravan, who, by natural French 
gallantry, are cast on the chivalry of the 
_ rare railway-porters, if they do not care 
‘ to carry their own baskets and bundles. 

It may be presumed the luggage passen- 
gers can rush under themselves in circum- 
stances like these is not over heavy. Yet 
these are the circumstances under which, 
the other day, one made the journey to 
Paris, and they struck the key-note to the 
condition of the city. Imagine a French- 
woman of position starting for the capital 
with a solitary bandbox, in the days when 
the lavish glories of the Lower Empire 
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were blazing in their meridian splendour — 
when three days’ festivities at Compiégne 
involved nine superb toilettes. Now black 
is the only wear with the fair sex, and a 
single robe may cover any quantity of 
shortcomings and secrets, and fully account 
for an ascetic slenderness of baggage. 
Now a man provides himself, as for a ~—> 
ing tour in the high Alps, with his couple 
of flannel-shirts, his brushes, sponge, chick- 
en, and bottle of Bordeaux. Necessity 
obliges him to circumscribe his toilette 
requisites within limits strictly portable. 
Providence whispers to clothe himself in 
the comparatively venerable garments of 
heaviness, that shall indicate his sympa- 
thies with the sorrowing city, and avoid 
exciting the covetous susceptibilities of 
the patriots. 

Such are the first signs of the times, but 
they thicken as you go forward. Some- 
where by the shattered station of Enghien, 
you come on the belt, eloquent of the 
abomination of desolation, that girdles the 
Paris of the siege. A straggling growth 


of weed, over what used to be the perfec- 
tion of scientific gardening. The acres of 
bell-glass that were wont to glisten over 
the Parisian asparagus, lie gathered into 
heaps of fragments. Fruit-trees grubbed 


up, and espaliers broken down for firing. 
ere and there a purposeless labourer 
plodding about the waste; now and then 
a pair of requisitioned horses, jogging Ger- 
man officers along a dusty high-road, 
stripped of its poplars. But if the arts 
of peace have gone out of fashion, every- 
where you see evidences of the thoughtful 
ingenuity of war. Railway-stations turned 
to formidable stockades; huge tree-trunks, 
roughly split down the middle, driven in 
by way of palisade-fences, cuirassed against 
rifle-balls with torn-up rails: the breadth 
of a rail left breast-high for firing through. 
The garden-walls are loopholed: the lower 
windows of the houses loopholed and bar- 
ricaded. Hardly one of them, great or 
small, that can boast a whole pane of glass, 
a plank in its floor, a lath partition or a 
ceiling. The glass seems to have been 
smashed all over the seat of the blockade, 
in pure lightness of heart, and by way of 
playful distraction. As for the gutting of 
the houses, that comes of reason, and not 
of wantonness. With the thermometer 
twenty degrees below freezing-point, dry 
fuel was at a premium, and growing wood 
is green. Naturally, when you have sac- 
rificed the spare furniture of your tempo- 
rary quarters, you proceed to demolish the 
shell that houses you, although you may 





be the first sufferer, just as a starving man 
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pawns his waistcoat in December, greatly 
contre ceeur. 

At St. Denis the German Emperor’s 
soldiers were mounting guard over such 
of the ashes of the Kings of France as 
French Republicans have spared. Over 
the grand portals a German shell has torn 
out a ragged oriel, although, otherwise, 
the pile has suffered little. That is much 
more than can be said for the Double Cou- 
ronne de St. Denis, the outlying fort 
whence the solitary sentinel gazes down 
on the train from under the folds of the 
German tricolour. The parapets are 
breached, the scarp crumbled into the 
glacis, while the earthworks are ploughed 
by shells, until the place looks more like 
a market-garden prepared for spring sow- 
ing than anything you have passed as yet. 

After those sensational flying glimpses 
from the windows, there comes a reaction 
as the train drags through dull, undam- 
aged seven-story houses into the Gare du 
Nord. Yet vague anxieties find you food 
for reflection. Is the station, as it was two 
days before — vide our Special Correspon- 
dence passim — in the hands of a mob from 
the north-eastern suburbs, who strip all 
arrivals of foreign exterior, on the chance 


of coming at a Prussian spy? Have they 
enthroned Ja mere guillotine by this time, 
and is she waiting to welcome the unwary 
traveller to her cold embrace? Or, if not, 
have they really eaten all the cab-horses, 
and must you perform the athletic feat of 
carrying your own baggage through Paris 


streets to the distant hotel? Your mind 
is promptly relieved as to the presence of 
the patriots and their sharp-edged play- 
thing, for the vast station is tranquil as 
ever it was. More so, indeed, for there are 
fewer porters. But one of them, with the 
quickness of professional training, recog- 
nizing an English face through the dirty 
window-panes, hangs on to your door- 
handle, and courteously hands you out. 
“The means of getting to the hotel? Are 
there fiacres by hazard?” A shrug of the 
shoulders, eloquent of uncertainty as to 
my getting one, is the reply ; but although 
failing my finding one, he volunteers to 
carry my luggage himself to the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustine, unselfishly he does his very 
best for me. The circumstances leave 
small space for negotiation with the drivers. 
One hundred and fifty excited Frenchmen 
rush in behind: eight fiacres and two or 
three small omnibuses in front; and what 
are they among so many? 

“ How much to the Hétel Chatham ?” 

“ Cing francs,” in a broad Norman patois. 

“Cing francs” sounded so absurdly 
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cheap in the circumstances, when the mas- 
ters of the situation might command their 
own market, that, remembering the le- 
gends of the recent scale of prices, one 
could not resist the suspicion he might be 
starting from “cent” with the idea of 
making a bargain. But only five francs it 
was, and even had he asked more, as he 
very justly observed, these were not the 
times to marchander. 

Here and there.a gas-lamp along the 
long Rue de Lafayette, always lively and 
busy, but now swarming with Moblots and 
men of the Line; the bleu et garance masses 
of the uniforms streaked in bands of black 
by the few women who mixed in the crowd. 
Flags of gay colours and sad associations 
flaunted frequently from the balconies, the 
melancholy red and white of the ambu- 
lances. The Boulevards are comparatively 
a blaze of light ; for although the shops and 
cafés were either closed or illuminated 
with petroleum, every second lamp was 
flickering with indifferent gas. 

And when I went out upon them after 
dinner, they were crowded as ever they 
used to be; but what a difference in the 
crowds. I took my seat in front of the 
Grand Café, where a waiter and a half, a 
long man and a small boy, had replaced 
those flying columns of well-drilled Ger- 
mans one used to know so well. There 
was a constant coming and going of Mo- 
biles and Nationals, tripping awkwardly 
about over the legs of the chairs and tables 
and their own swords. On the pavement 
in front was a double stream of ill-fitting 
uniforms swaggering by, as if each under- 
sized, ill-set-up hero had saved his country 
in his own proper person: hordes of 
blouses, as if all the roughs of Belleville 
and La Villette had given themselves ren- 
dezvous, and spread like a flight of locusts 
over the pleasant places of the Italiens. 
The most taking figures in the seething 
flood were the hardy mariners, who cleft 
their way through its waves. Lon 
strictly confined on board fort, they h 
got leave for larks ashore at last. You 
saw none of the gandins and petits crevés of 
the Empire. The more dressy of the civ- 
ilians were clearly patrons of the Bon 
Diable and the Belle Jardinitre. Such 
women as there were, generally speak- 
ing, were strictly “of the people,” and 
obviously, for the most part, strong- 
minded or light-virtued —many of them 
broad-jawed, fierce-eyed types of the class 
which recruited the famous Amazons of the 
Seine. The poorest of them paid the 
dramatic tribute of a piece of rusty crape 
or ribbon to the public sorrow; but it was 
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odd to see the gayer of them smiling 
through their tears with the national ap- 
preciation of sensational effect; with a 
plaid shawl of the most violent colours, for 
example, flung over the sombre dress, that 
was looped up to show a flaming petticoat. 
The scene before me might have been the 
Boulevard d’Enfer on the evening of a 

lebiscitum, rather than the heart of fash- 
ionable Paris. And the coffee might have 
been brewed there, which I tried to sip, 
and was forced to gulp. It was so simply 
execrable, that you were positively thank- 
ful they made it so weak, and, with the 
single exception of a cup in a friend’s 
house, so it was everywhere I tried it. 
Probably the consignees of the luxuries 
that victualled Paris were of opinion that 
anything would be appreciated by palates 
that had long been compelled to abjure 
fastidiousness. 

It was strange to look through the dim 
portals of the Grand Hotel into the dull 
court —the court that in the days of old 
used to be flaring with jets of gas, and 
nasal with vociferous Yankees. The 


shadow of sinister contagion seemed to 
brood upon it, and you could imagine it 
peopled by invisible troops of ghastly phan- 


toms. Changed into a vast ambulance, 
spite of the spacious corridors and lofty 
rooms, the mortality had been appalling. 
Scarcely an amputation but had termi- 
nated fatally, while small-pox and fever 
had cut into this deadly game and played 
their mortal parts. In the last three 
months, how many a quiet funeral cortege 
must have smuggled itself out of the noisy 
caravanserai of former days? 

But to outward appearance, thoughts 
like these troubled no one but new-comers. 
The town was passing from mourning to 
mirth. Not only were the Boulevards 
thronged by citizens in search of excite- 
ment, but the theatres were opening fast. 
At once improvident and extravagant, ac- 
cording to their means, few classes had 
suffered more during the siege than the 
artistes. It was natural they should seek 
as soon as possible to resume their profes- 
sion—not unnatural, perhaps, that the 
Government should encourage anything 
that might distract the people. As for the 
national taste that at such a season could 
fill the houses consecrated to the broadest 
comedy from floor to ceiling, that was an- 
other question. It was to be remarked 
that the Francais and Odéon had their 
doors closed. Racine, Corneille, and even 
Molitre had not a chance. There was 
gloom enough abroad already, without pa- 
rading gravity and dignity on the stage. 
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No. You had the most screaming farces 
of the old repertoires, farces where broad 
suggestive gesture eked out the coarse 
double entendre. No more fauteuils d’or- 
chestre at the Variétés—the house was 
erammed. Same inhospitable reception at 
the Bouffés, when we sought the Passage 
Choiseul; but there they could place a 
chair at Monsieur’s disposal, if he did not 
object to the draught. It must be ob- 
served the prices had been lowered every- 
where, to suit the finances of besieged 
residents and military patrons of limited 
means, and the fauteuils were only four 
francs, in place of the customary seven. 
Monsieur was content to stand the draught, 
in consideration of the spectacle — of the 
audience. 

At the moment they were giving the 
Chanson de Fortunio: it might have been 
fancy, but it struck me the young ladies 
who did the youths in the piece bore the 
traces of recent privations so legibly 
stamped on ‘their hollow cheeks, that, 
from their side of the question, it was high 
time they earned something more than 
bare daily bread. The scene reminded 
one of the wretched clown grinning 
through his paint, while his wife was dy- 
ing in his home: one felt what anxious 
hearts must be acting that grotesque 
comedy. As the house was so full, it was 
to be hoped they might earn something; 
but it was sheer matter of speculation — 
aco-operative affair between them and the 
manager, where payment depended on the . 
returns, and the prices must be far from 
remunerative. A stranger, too, was struck 
by the old familiar allusions, that should 
have awakened such melancholy associa- 
tions with a patriotic audience. Are 
French susceptibility and delicacy of senti- 
ment to be numbered among the myths 
that this war will dissipate for ever? 
Certainly French light-heartedness and 
thoughtlessness are not. I looked round 
the house and over it, and up it from tier 
to tier—from the black-garbed, bright- 
faced women in the premiéres to the hilari- 
ous gods in the upper gallery: not a sad 
visage was to be seen but with those who 
chanced to be seated behind a pillar, or 
who had to balance themselves painfully 
on the sharp edge of a seat. Many of the 
audience were Mobiles from the provinces, 
slow to follow Parisian repartee and argot, 
and who were generally a full couple of 
laughs in arrear, although they laughed 
most peng But many were clear- 
ly old habitués of the house, who smiled in 
anticipation of the well-known points that 
had tickled them so often; and citizens and 
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provincials enjoyed themselves equally 
after their fashion. And the commission- 
ers of peace were still arranging the 
ingredients of the cup of humiliation they 
had got to swallow! The Germans had 
still their clutch on the eastern gates of 
Paris, and their head-quarters in the 
= dedicated to all the glories of 

rance! And the last few months had 
filled the intra-mural cemeteries to over- 
flowing, and the funerals were still at the 
rate of about seven hundred a day! A 
great quality, that elasticity of spirit, that, 
like a hollow india-rubber ball, swells 
again after crushing calamity, as if it had 
never collapsed. 

The weather had settled with the politi- 
cal situation into passing calm, but as 
March sunshine was as likely to prove 
treacherous as the popular good-humour, I 
was anxious to make sure, during the fine 
weather, of Versailles and St. Cloud. 
Fortunately, the railway on the right bank 
had been opened, but German posts still 
cut the communications beyond Viroflay, 
and neither the Parisians nor the strang- 
ers within their gates could go further 
without the permission of the masters of 
the situation. It was necessary to present 
myself first at the British Embassy, then 
in the cabinet of the préfet of police. In 
spite of the ominous warnings of the 
journals of order, it should have been 
sufficient to re-assure the most timid as to 
the state of the city, to know that the 
gentlemen of our embassy were returning 
to their post. The triumvirate of the 
pee, his wife, and their sheep were no 
onger the sole tutelary guardians of our 
countrymen in Paris. Fortified with the 
voucier of a secretary of legation, I make 
my way to the Pont Neuf, and a the 
statue of the conquering hero of Ivry on 
my way to obtain my order for the head- 
quarters of Attila and his beleaguering 
barbarians, as the professional leaders o 
French opinion are fond of designating the 
victors. By the time the “ Passenschein 
per Eisenbahn nach Versailles und zuriick 
nach Paris ” was obtained, one had got an 
appetite as well, and missed the morning 
train; so there was nothing for it but to 
breakfast, defer the expedition to the mor- 
row, and pass the day in observations 
nearer home. 

Naturally, one’s first anxiety was the 
Champs-Elyseés and the Bois de Boulogne. 
I had already had ———— of reas- 
suring myself about the timber in Paris — 


ugly, wooden, zinc-roofed quarters for 
troops had been run up within the railings 
of the Tuileries Gardens. Ragged Mobiles 
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“loafed ” about where the furbelow- 
petticoated beau-monde of the nurseries 
used to meet to flirt and talk scandal, and 
croquer bon-bons and brioches with the vel- 
vet-knickerbockered petitesse dorce. Flan- 
nel-shirts were hung out of the windows 
of the Emperor's private apartment, and 
pantalons, nuance-garance, were airing on 
the railings of his favourite promenade. 
The golden fish of the fountains had been 
devoured with the rare ducks that used to 
feed daintily from your hand. But only 
here and there had a tree been felled. 
You might say, at the worst, it was noth- 
ing worse than such tasteless thinning as 
our English Board of Works has familiar- 
ized us with in Hyde Park. Those on the 
Boulevards were safe, and few had disap- 
peared from the Champs-Elysées. Easier 
in your mind, you crossed the Place de la 
Concorde, where the ladies who idealize 
the great cities of France had fallen into 
the prevailing fashion, and wore crape 
masks on their faces. Strasbourg had her 
arms full of immortelles, fresh and withered, 
offered by her bereaved compatriots, some 
of the biggest of them inscribed as the 
special gifts of her defenders. Her 
pedestal had become a Parisian pasquin, 
where patriotic satires denounced her 
barbarian ravishers, in verses the measure 
of whose immortality was likely to be the 
faint pencil in which they were scribbled. 
In the Champ-Elysées the heroic defend- 
ers of Paris seemed scrupulously to shun 
fraternization with the weather-worn he- 
roes of the Army of the Loire. And 
Chanzy, who knew those rickety boys of 
his, had voted for the continuation of the 
struggle ! —not a made man among them: 
hobbledehoy louts, with waists broader 
than the shoulders that rose above their 
ears and gaping mouths ;—lolling along 
four or five deep, carefully out of step, in 
bagging coats, from which they had not 
taken the trouble to brush the mud of the 
Beauce ; in burst boots and torn gaiters 
that had sampled all the shades of soil 
from Le Mans to the Palais d’Industrie. 
Opposite the palace, you pass the Café 
de Rond Point, fresh wrecked by the mor- 
alists of the Parisian gutters in a suspi- 
cion that some German Alexander had en- 
tertained a French Lais in its tainted 
rooms. Occasionally an orderly, with 
stirrup-leathers a world too short for him, 
and trousers worked high above his knees, 
pounds past you, as you climb the slope 
towards the Arch of Triumph. Within it, 
there is little change. When you pass it 
and turn to the left toward the Grande 





Avenue de I’Impératrice, you find yourself 
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brought up suddenly by a formidable bar- 
ricade—one of those “bétises de M. 
Rochefort,” the memorials of a theatrical 
strategy that still cumber every outlet 
from the city. The prospect to the dis- 
tant access to the Bois through the en- 
ceinte reminds you of an old friend who 
has shaved beard and moustache in an im- 
eae, and looks pitiably the worse for it. 

0 one regrets it more than himself, and 
the Parisians will long deplore the misdi- 
rected energy that vented itself on its own 
trees and dwellings when it could not get 
at the Germans. Under a solitary arau- 
cania, some ten feet high, and lopped of its 
branches half-way up, sits a Mobile, with 
the arm ina sling and the forehead ina 
bandage, nursing achild. It is the best 
shelter he can find from the sun in those 
vanished shades. To right and left work- 
men on State wages are leisurely filling in 
the rifle-pits, that were dug in the early 
outburst of enthusiasm. 

A second barricade rises just outside the 
enceinte. Once past it, your eyes are 
blighted with a vision of dusty desert. 
The course of the central drive is still 
dotted by the ornamental metal seats, 
some of them overthrown; and the posts 
at the corner still warn you against walk- 
ing on the turf. “Gazon” indeed !— 
there is not a blade of grass for the 
wretched women of the people to glean 
for their “salad,” such as they find in the 
wilderness that stretches round La Vil- 
lette. No tree has been spared from the 
enceinte to the edge of the lake. En 
revanche, the ground to the left is thick-set 
with stumps, some three feet high; to the 
right they have already been cleared 
away. Fortunately, the wood, where it 
stretches away to the Bridge of Boulogne 
and the racecourse, seems to have suffered 
little. Cut in damp winter weather, it 
was not worth the fetching in for fuel. 
As for the blighted space without the 
gates, the way it will be treated will 
greatly depend on the turn Parisian senti- 
ment may take with regard to the siege. 
I heard one gentleman suggest that it 
should be planted up forthwith, that the 
younger growth of trees might perpetuate 
to an unborn generation the heroic defence 
of Paris by their fathers. “We have lost 
Alsace and Lorraine and énormément of 
men and milliards,” he argued, “mais enfin 
Vhonneur est sauvé.” Another was of opin- 
ion that it should be left bald as it is, a 
perpetual incitement to vengeance; while 
a third agreed in principle with the second, 
but urged vistaali that it was a pity to 
cut off the nose to spite the face, and that 
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the naked space would remain equally an 
historical souvenir if they were to dress it 
decently in a becoming mantle of grass, 
and shrubs, and flowers. 

“Pity to see such an appetite wasted 
on aleg of mutton,” as the alderman re- 
marked when he saw a country gentleman 
aux prises with a joint; and the compensa- 
sions of nature seem perpetually to deny 
one the conjunction of the acme of hunger 
with a Parisian dinner in its best form. 
Perhaps it is right that it should be so: it 
may be more decent and generous to dine 
modestly at present, and give the super- 
fluities to the poor and hungry. In ordi- 
nary times you saunter towards evening 
into a restaurant after a late breakfast 
and a lazy afternoon. Now, having a long 
day’s work before you— much to see ina 
limited time — you rise early, and thanks 
to the scarcity of vehicles, or at least of 
horseflesh, perform fabulous distances on 
foot, and return home exccedingly sharp- 
set. I dined the first day at the hotel, at 
the table-d’héte and had an excellent table- 
d’héte dinner at the ordinary price. After 
the afternoon in the Bois, I patronized a 
celebrated restaurant by the Madeleine. 
The carte, that once expanded to a portly 
volume, had shrunk to a single slip. 
Three or four soups, fishes in their sim- 
pler form; the beef, veal, and mutton re- 
solved into a modest number of common- 
place plats. As for the charges, they were 
much as they used to be, with the excep- 
tion of vegetable soups, that had advanced 
some thirty per cent., and the vegetables 
themselves, of which even the commonest 
were at a minimum figure of 2f. 50c. As 
for the quality, the meat was tough, 
as I insisted, and “fresh,” as the gar- 
¢on admitted, which was more than he 
could honestly say for the fish. I do not 
complain, I merely chronicle. “ Conse- 

uences of the siege” is apology enough 
or all. But it did sound odd to hear the 
head waiter at the “Trois Freres’ ” — the 
meat was much the same in the Palais. 
Royal as by the Madeleine —it did sound 
odd to hear him confess that “ hardness ” 
was the normal condition of his cutlets; 
and to have to listen later to a voluble ar- 
gument intended to prove that sweet cu- 
racoa was quite the same thing as dry. 
After the «Trois Fréres” that day, the 
Palais Royal Theatre, where they gave 
Cagnotte, and Lord! Lord! as Pepys 
would say, to see how the audience did 
ery for laughing instead of sorrow. 

It was a lovely morning when I used my 
hard-won pass for Versailles, and never 





would the laughing landscape have looked 
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more beaming, had it not been for the 
ugly scars and gashes left by demolitions 
and devastations. Three broken bridges 
visible as we passed the Seine at Auteuil ; 
the Parisian Putney lying literally in dust, 
and a good deal of it as literally in ashes; 
the outriggers and the coquettish barges 
long ago, doubtless, vanished in fire and 
smoke. As you went on, trees felled for 
stockades, palisades, and entrenchments; 
the windows barricaded and the houses 
loopholed; the sun-rays streaming every- 
where through what used to be solid gar- 
den walls. All that was not German de- 
vastation, but French defensive precau- 
tion; and the blackened, roofless villas that 
crowned the crest of St. Cloud had been 
wrecked by the friendly shells of Mont 
Valérien. Yet I could sympathize with the 
corpulent Frenchman opposite, who kept 
growling “ Cochons Prusses!” confiden- 
tially into his shirt-frills; although, with 
his receding forehead and protruding lip, 
his bloated cheeks, and his little twink- 
ling eyes, he looked himself the ludicrous 
image of a full-fed swine. 

Past St. Cloud, in the meantime, and on 
to Versailles, through a landscape en- 
livened with the long trains of German 
homewards, 
and their solid battalions hard at drill. 
Never, perhaps, had the galleries of the 

alace of the “ great king ” had more vis- 
itors or stranger ones. The barbarian 
hordes inspected critically the modern 
battle-pieces, with their good-humoured 
faces brought within a foot or so of the 
canvas for more effective appreciation. 
These unchained wolves sauntered about 
like lambs, often paw in paw, in the honest 
Teutonic fashion; and a strange contrast 
were their uniforms and accoutrements — 
so worn and so battered, but so scrupu- 
lously neat and clean — to the filthly rags 
of “nos chers indisciplinés,” as one of the 
contributors to the Figaro affectionately 
characterized Chanzy’s demoralized tag- 
rag and bob-tail. There was an irony in 
seeing the intelligent eyes of German 
officers turned up to the grand tableaux in 
the fields of Solferino and Magenta, where 
the Imperial arbiter of Europe sat, sur- 
pel by his staff, and Le Boeuf, and 
those other military lights of the past de- 
cade, who have since gone out in darkness 
and evil odour. 

If Versailles held by the German was a 

inful sight for a Frenchman, what ought 

t. Cloud to have been? There were few 
strange Frenchmen at Versailles, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining the needful 
laissez-passer ; I might have charitably 


guns and waggons setting 
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written, owing to a laudable sentiment as 
well, had I not visited St. Cloud. St. 
Cloud stood open to all the world; and 
the Companies of the West were running 
to it what might be called excursion-trains. 
Stepping out of the carriage, you dip from 
the crest of the ridge, where the railway 
runs, to find yourself landed in a scene 
that out-Bazeilles Bazeilles. The first im- 
pression is of a dilapidated Pompeii of 
five stories, with the excavations still in 
progress. As high as the second-floor 
windows the streets are choked with dismal 
heaps of débris. Fragments of the floors 
cling high over your head to tlie yawnin 
party-walls; here the canopy of a bed, 
there the outline of a sofa stands out be- 
tween you and the sky. There are cup- 
boards whose doors have been torn open, 
with the earthenware and little house- 
hold things just as their owners left them 
on the shelves; kitchen-ranges, with the 
kettles and pots-au-feu standing on the ex- 
tinguished ashes; pictures of the saints 
and photographs of the family stare out on 
vacancy from the weather-beaten walls; a 
child’s pinafore, a saucepan, a guitar, are 
left hanging to their nails. You might 
work the accumulated rubbish below as in 
arich metal mine, so thick are the rusty 
trays and the pewter spoons, the fragments 
of shells, and those most uncomfortable 
springs they stuff French mattresses with. 

ew can ever have gazed on a more real-' 
istic picture of wrecked homes and shat- 
tered associations. Had his heart not 
been touched, a stranger for very shame 
and decency would have been constrained 
to look grave on it. 

Well; among these piteous ruins troops 
of pleasure-seeking Parisians were making 
merry holiday. Girls holding their petti- 
coats daintily over their high-heeled boots 
were being escorted by attentive cavaliers 
over the rubbish-heaps. Now and then 
they would stop and clap their well-gloved 
hands, in sentimental ecstasy at a telling 
effect, as if it had been a scene from a 
féerie at the Chatelet. “Tiens, regarde 
donc! Mais c’est drdle ¢a, n’est-ce pas?” 
as they pointed to a child’s cradle upset on 
a third étage, with the little blankets 
flutteringly forlorn in the wind. The sight- 
seers were in luck. To deepen the sensa- 
tion, and fill in the foreground appropri- 
ately, there was a sprinkling of broken- 
hearted natives, who had come back in 
search of what had once been their homes. 
These miserables were sad enough in all 
conscience, and there was no mistaking 
them. The latest comers, who had arrived 
in the morning trains, had gone straight 
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to the familiar spots, and were standing 
silence-stricken or sobbing hysterically. 
Some, who had found their way back a 
day or two sooner, had set themselves 
doggedly to excavate, with what object 
heaven only kuows; while here and there 
a café-owner, with a courage it. was im- 


possible not to admire, had already cleared ! 
, of a grate, and devoting himself disinter- 


out roughly the worst of the wreck, and 
opened shop again with a slender store of 
bottles, and cakes, and oranges. They had 
made level room in the street, with much 
labour, for a table or two and a few straw- 
bottomed chairs. 
and each ehair had its occupant. Jovial 
groups were turning up their eyes in stage- 
struck melancholy at the destruction over- 
head, which gave such flavour to the sour 
wine and the coarse spirits. And among 
the many ladies dressed deep in the most 
decorous mourning, wretched homeless 
children stalked about, eyeing hungrily 
the bread and oranges, and stretching out 
their hands in appeal for charity. So 
far as I could see, for the most part 
they went away empty as they came. 
The visitors — sufferers themselves by the 
common calamity — gazed in sympathy of 
look and language : and, as they sauntered 
on, after they had eaten and drunk, went 


into transports of mingled compassion, 
admiration, and indignation over some ex- 


exceptionally picturesque effect. Then a 
happy thought would strike them, or a 
smart thing be said, and they rallied to it 
electrically, and broke the homeless echoes 
with their unfeigned enjoyment. 

Every one knows the Place by the 
bridge below: one of the brighest spots 
in the smiling environs of Paris. Every 
building round it is a roofless shell, from 
the Bureau of the Compagnie Générale of 
the Omnibuses to the “pensionnat ” of 
young ladies: restaurants and pitisseries 
are gutted, nor has the devouring element 
spared the offices of the fire-insurance 
company. By the bridge, under bright 
awnings and the sheltering bayonets of the 
German Guard, Parisiennes in their dole- 
ful black sit smilingly sipping their coffee, 
while some officers of Mo ile gallantly do 
the honours of the desolation to some de- 
lighted female friends, as they lead them 
up to the burned Chateau, past the black- 
ened ba*zacks. 

If there was so much pleasant sensation 
to be found on the cold hearths of the 
poor there is little to be said of the in- 
nocent enjoyment the public found among 
the ruins of a public building. Still, it 
struck an Englishman oddly, the light 
hearts with which the better classes of 





The tables were crowded | 
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Paris went relic-hunting, in the most ami- 
cable fashion, among the pleasure-parties 
of their German enemies, over the ruins 
of a national palace. The place might 
have been Sans Souci, to judge by the en- 
thusiastic manner in which they searched 
for souvenirs of their happy day. One en- 
ergetic individual had picked up the bar 


estedly to the public service, was chipping 
away hard at the marble columns of the 
grand entance. Nations are very apt to 
misunderstand each other; but it must be 
owned that, after crushing disasters, the 
French recover their equanimity with mar- 
vellous quickness, and are swift to extract 
both pleasure and profit from their misfor- 
tunes. On the hill above the Chateau, by 
the Lantern of Diogenes, a troop of boys 
from some miiitary school were chatterin 
merrily as they took a lesson in practica 
strategy among the deserted lines of the 
Germans; while below a band of Moblots 
were playing hide-and-seek in the case- 
mated advanced posts of their enemy. 
Next day was even a finer one, and from 
the balcony of a friend’s rooms by the 
Are de Triomphe, the heights of Mont- 
martre looked irresistibly tempting. Clear 
against the eastern sky you could see fresh 
earthworks to the north of the historical 
windmill, where, in ’14, the miller dis- 
charged the abandoned battery on the ad- 
vancing Allies. Mystery brooded over all 
those quarters of sinister fame, Les Bati- 
gnolles, Belleville, Montmartre, and La Vil- 
lette. All we heard was that the Red Re- 
public was rampant on the heights and the 
air surcharged with suspicion. If you 
passed the guarded barricades that sealed 
every approach, it was only to fall into 
some mortal guet-a-pens ; to be hurried be- 
fore a committee of private safety siting 
in a wine-shop; to be put to the question 
extraordinary, and condemned off-hand to 
the vengeance of the people. Possessed 
by the nen of inquisitiveness, I deter- 
mined to penetrate the lowering thunder- 
cloud, and took an omnibus for Belleville. 
Descending on the skirts of the natural 
stronghold of the Reds, I turned up a 
street that seemed to lead nearly straight 
to the windmill, advancing with expanded 
nostrils suspiciously scenting danger. 
Judging by their antecedents during the 
siege, if the men of the quarter meant im- 
mediate fighting, they would be hard at 
work getting up their courage to the mark. 
To be sure the wine-shops are full, and 
there is abundance of clinking of glasses, 
but the conversation evidently flags, and 
there is no appearance of earnest passion 
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to animate it. The customers look gen- 
erally far from convivial, rather as if they 
were bored to death, and would even wel- 
come honest work as a distraction. Ex- 
cited groups may be seen gesticulating in 
the middle of the streets. But when you 
go up and peep over their shoulder — no 

ard matter, for they stand well beneath 
the standard of our most lenient recruit- 
ing-sergeant — yoy see they are only hard 
at play at the popular pastime of croix et 
pile, the game of turbulence and the rev- 
olution, as the Marseillaise is their chaunt. 
There are some rare exceptions in the 
way of veterans ground to skin and bone 
between morose thought and recent priva- 
tions. These lay their grim heads together, 
and ney twitch their long grey mous- 
taches as they exchange sinister whispers 
through clouds of rancid caporal. Yet 
even these men give you the idea of talk- 
ing revolution in the abstract, rather than 
with any notion of making bloodstained 
history themselves. Now and then you 
are challenged and turned back by sen- 
tries, but only as a member of the general 
public, and in common with French citi- 
zens, and even the soldiers of the line, who 
are quite ready to take the grumbling and 
expostulating off your hands. But the 
sentries were as civil as was compatible 
with the far from strict discharge of their 
duty. By the windmill and within the 
inclosure I had seen from afar, I came, in 
an entrenched enceinte, upon a small park 
of captured cannon and _ mitrailleuses: 
heavy guns seemingly, although through 
the open gate I could see nothing but the 
muzzles. Through the gate and past the 
muzzles, you admire a magnificent stretch 
of distant plain. The soldier on duty is 


an exceedingly smart, pleasant-looking, 
young National Guard. He prays a light 


of us, and accepts a cigar. e get into 
conversation, and as I am feeling my way 
to forcing the consigne, unluckily a couple 
of his superiors come sauntering round 
the corner. Whereupon he makes a slight 
movement of apology, and sharply resumes 
the rigid ‘enue befitting a patriot charged 
with the care of so responsible a post. 
On the southern crest of the hill, and 
behind a breastwork, where a gang of other 
atriots was lazily throwing up the clay 
in deliberate shovelfuls, were ranged rows 
of field-pieces, as close as they could well 
be packed. Sentinels barred immediate 
access, but from where I stood I could 
count sixty or seventy, and how many 
more might have been in position round 
the shoulder of the hill it was impossible 
tosay. On the summit overhead, between 
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some detached houses and a garden-wall 
and summer-house, was a heavy battery, 
quite inaccessible to outsiders. Notwith- 
standing these menacing preparations, 
things everywhere looked quiet enough. 
Yet it was a relief to a dweller by the Rue 
de la Paix to see that, in any case, it would 
be an affair in the family; that all the guns 
of the insurgents were pointed harmoni- 
ously on the Hotel-de-Ville. 

The bare slopes of the steep hill were 
convenient standing-ground for the idle. 
The sentries conversed affably ,with all 
comers on current topics, and reminded 
me greatly of the friendly policemen, 
whose duty compels them to keep the 
course of a race-day, but who are in- 
structed to remember that they are dealing 
with holiday-makers, and must make 
things pleasant. Indeed, to carry out that 
illusion of a popular holiday, just below, 
in the Place de St. Pierre, revolved a mer- 
ry-go-round, filled with laughing children, 
and surrounded by cheerful mothers. The 
Place was covered with animated groups, 
but all were exciting themselves over 
croiz et pile, and not talking treason. 

As for the redoubtable barricades, you 
came upon them here and there ; but what 
barricades they were! Surely, like other 
arts, that of barricade-architecture has de- 
generated under the baleful influence of 
the Empire. A wretched cart or two, 
turned over on their sides, and some — 
of paving-stones, scarcely shoulder-high. 
That they might be dangerous, Ido not 
for a moment Teahe, for occasionally they 
had dammed the water of. the gutters 
back in a fetid pool, most pernicious to the 
health of the defenders. The /osse, it is 
true, was on the wrong side of the fortifi- 
cation, but the stench alone might have 
turned an attacking column with a tolera- 
bly delicate sense of smell. 

Very different were the defences we 
saw next day in an expedition to Le Bour- 
get. There some of the French regiments 
had for once done their work like men, 
and the captures and re-captures had been 
no child’s play. It is a place every tour- 
ist of the coming season will be bound to 
visit or say he has visited, but before the 
war not one Englishman in ten thousand 
had ever seen or heard of it. Eastwards 
from the Gare du Nord, you pass the Gate 
of Flanders, and trudge along the narrow 
gs of the high-street of La Vil- 
ette. You pass the enceinte, turning an- 
other of M. Rochefort’s barricades, cut the 
double lines of French and German sen- 
tries, and once clear of some outlying 





houses, find yourself where the dwellings 
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had been ruthlessly swept away between batteries beyond. To the left of the long 
the walls of Paris and the Fort of Auber-' street of houses stands, in advance of the 
villiers. The site where these flourishing rest, what has been a handsome villa. 
villages have been so utterly razed, where Shells had showered onit impartially from 
every tangible fragment of the demolished both sides; one of them had fallen in the 
materials has been carted away, is even billiard-room, where three of the French 
more depressing than the mangled pleas-| wounded had been carried, and had put 
ure-grounds of the west. Tangible frag-| them out of their misery. When the pro- 
ments I say advisedly, for the surface lies | prietor returns, he will find before ‘his 
buried inches deep in volatile particles of | drawing-room windowga handsome pyr- 
stone and lime, ready to be caught up by amid of white stones, surmounted by a 
the lightest breeze, and diabolically pen-| cross, and erected by the Augusta regi 
etrating and titillating in their nature.! ment of the Saxon Guard. Already t 
Such a walk back as we had, when a bit-! ivy has been carefully trained over it from 
ter west wind, charged with what had top to bottom, and in front of it is a triple 





once been Paris house property, met us 
full in the faces, I never care to experi- 
ence again. : 


tomb, where a little knot of Frenchmen 
sleep between two gravefuls of the enemy. 
The houses of Le Bourget, torn into 





The Fort of Aubervilliers is little dam- rags by shells and rifle-balls, would have 
aged, which is more than can be said for | struck one more had you not visited all 
the glass works and perfume manufactories that remained of St. Cloud. But there 
one passes,— among them that of the cel-| was one scene here that, for dramatic hor- 
ebrated M. Pivet,—or for Le Bourget| ror, far surpassed anything I had wit- 
itself. By the side of the road women | nessed to the west or north of the capital. 
and boys were — away at the pop-| Behind the villa garden, with its mortuary 


lar-stumps. On the bare fields, where pyramid, is a wall, and you drop over the 
scarcely a tinge of green was visible, gangs | wall into a field, so worked by shells that, 


of haggard scarecrows were straggling in | in one ‘corner, it looks as if novices had 
search of green-meat. Generally, it must | been breaking down in a ploughing-match. 
be observed, the Parisians showed no signs| A stream runs out of a little wood that 
of their late privations. It looked as if a |shelters the village washing-place. * It 
pair of canaries would have found them-! was by here I saved myself in a feu 
selves on short commons, with the free | d’enfer,” remarks, causally, our friend the 
range of an acre of it. One of my com- Mobile, as he shows the spot where he 

nions was an officer of Mobile, and had jumped the swol en brook, and started to 
ies through all the fighting that has | labour towards safety through the heavy 
“We mustered ; holding soil. Beyond the stream is the 
small triangular churchyard, one of its 
white walls running almost parallel with 
the course. The wall is loopholed, as 
there.” So he checked off the incidents | usual, and you enter by the broken gate 
of the advance as we went along. “Our! atthe corner. The Germans had estab- 
outposts were in that factory”—a de-|lished themselves within, and the dead 
tached building, with some of its gates | had to make way for the necessities of the 
still heavily barricaded, and its court walls | living. The village of the dead must have 
honeycombed with loopholes and bespat-| been a populous one, and now, from one- 
tered with bullet-marks. “That little! half of it, monuments, rails, crosses, had 
lane down there by the railway-crossing been swept clean away, and flung back 
was the advanced post of the Germans, ' anyhow among the crowded tombs behind. 
or rather should have been, and from) These were heaped high as your head — 
thence came the first rifle-shot. But ’tis a! gravestones, and zinc canopies, and crosses, 
justice to render them, you didn’t catch | and fallen trees, and fragments of coffins. 
those people sleeping. They had taken! All the monuments that were above the 
up their quarters to the left, under that | sheltering walls had been shivered by the 


made the place historical. 
under the guns of the fort, and shook our- 
selves into motion in the profound dark- 
ness, by that pile of fascines you see 














earth and timber, and while we others 
rushed into the station-house, to find it 
empty, there they were beating quietly in 
retreat on the village.” 

More barricades on the road, which runs 
straight as an arrow-flight from the gates 
of Paris through Le Bourget, to the wood- 
ed heights where the Germans had their 





Iting storm of balls, just as in bleak lat- 
itudes you see trees that have outgrown 
their protection cut down by biting sea- 
breezes. Here and there a shell had come to 
help to confound confusion. The other half 
was beaten into a smooth earthen-floor by 
the perpetual trampling offeet. Round the 
walls that faced the direction of the ene- 
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my’s advance, ran the platforms of flat- 
tened sheets of zinc, stretched upon black 

rave-rails — stands for the men to fire 
ay Away in the salient angle was a 
huge excavation, where the Pioneers must 
have desecrated wholesale, and there the 
Guards kept their cheerless watch where 
the dead men they had turned out had 
lain so long and so peacefully. The fur- 
niture that had served them still remained 
among the straw, the eternal grave-rails 
converted ingeniously into settees, with 
boards nailed across them, that might 
have been coffins or might not. And in 
the opposite corner, where we had entered, 
was an appropriate pendent to that pic- 
ture, in the shape of a couple of open 
graves. They had spared the bodies but 
a shovelful of earth, and, during the weeks 
that had eiapsed, no one, for bare decency, 
had thought of adding to it. You turned 
shuddering from the distinct outlines of 
human forms. In one of them you liter- 
ally saw the boots and red trousers, and 
the corner of the blue buttoned frock-coat. 
That was the centre that had a ghastly 
fascination for the sightseers, although, to 
do them justice, most of them did look 
grave upon it. 
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And the visit to that churchyard was 
very much a symbol of the state of things 
as I found them generally at Paris: con- 
trasts, realistic and sentimental, shocking 
and sometimes sickening; sensibilities, 
blunted by painful experiences ; demeanors 
deneneadl by an excess of sensation: a 
light-natured people, relieved for the mo- 
ment of asudden load, beginning to sing 
and laugh in the ill-timed exuberance of the 
reaction: a population, who had put their 
women and their statues in deep mourn- 
ing, and having paid every dramatic trib- 
ute to outward decorum, let such spirits 
as they had flow as they would, and fol- 
lowed freely whatever might be the vent 
of their humour. That there were many 
sad hearts is certain, whose owners doubt- 
less shunned the public gaze. That they 
have all of them yet to bear and bend to 
the counter-blast of the national suffering 
they scarcely as yet seem to realize, is no 
less sure. But in the meantime I have 
given the superficial impressions of a fly- 
ing visit, and very unfavourable they 
were. Ifthe siege has really regenerated 
Paris, all I can say is, she was masquerad- 
ing for the time in something more offen- 
sive than her old manners. 





Tue following is the substance of a communi-! 
cation on the periodicity and heliographic dis- 
tribution of sun-spots, addressed by M. Zollner 
to the Astronomische Nachrichten of March 
2nd: — The sun-spots are slaglike by the radia- 
tion of heat on the glowing and liquid surface 
of the sun; the products of the cooling having 
again dissolved, in consequence of the disturb- 
ance of equilibrium produced by themselves in 
the atmosphere. When these disturbances are 
not only local, but generally distributed, the 
formation of new spots is but little favoured at 
the times of such general motion of the atmo- 
sphere, because then the most essential condi- 
tions of the surface are wanting for a severe de- 
pression of temperature by radiation, namely, 
the rest and clearness of the atmosphere. But 
when the surface has again gradually become 
quiet after the dissolution of the spots, the pro- 
cess again recommences, and acquires in this 
manner a periodic character, in consequence of 
the mean relationships of the surface of the sun, 
which may be considered as attaining an aver- 
age in long periods. The distribution of the 
spots in area must, according to this theory, be 
determined by the zones of greatest atmospheric 
clearness, which, as has been shown, generally 
coincide with the zones of the greatest abund- 
ance of spots. Nature. 
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Asovut Pearts.—It is curious that the near- 
est cognate substance to the pearl is bezoar, a 
concretion of deep olive-green colour found in the 
stomachs of goats, dogs, cows, and especially of 
camels. The bezoar used to be a valued talis- 
man. The Chinese have for centuries carried 
on a. well-organized system of manufacturing 
pearls, The invention was made early in the 
thirteenth century, and they still honour the 
inventor with a temple and acts of ceremonial 
worship. The French pearls, which excel all 
others in the beauty of their imitation, are 
manufactured, in the first instance, out of the 
scales of tiny white fish, which abound in the 
small tributaries of the Seine and Murne. It 
takes from seventeen to eighteen thousand fish to 
make one pound of the famous essence d’orient. 


InpIAN papers in reporting an earthquake 
shock in Assam on January 27th, give two na- 
tive theories of the causes and origin of earth- 
quakes. The one is that when the world be- 
comes sinful, a kind of large serpent, on which 
the world rests, turns on its side, and so causes 
them. The other is, that earthquakes are 
caused by periodical leaps of the mountain gods 
from one mountain to another. Nature, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is a mistake to take for granted, as in 
books and life we perpetually do, that peo- 
ple must always remain the same. On the 
contrary, most people are constantly 
changing — growing, let us hope, but still 
changing — in character, feelings, opinions. 
If we took this into account we should often 
be less harsh to judge; less piteously mis- 
judged ourselves. For instance, we re- 
solve always to love our friend and hate 
our enemy; but our friend may prove 
false, and our enemy kind and good. What 
are we then todo? To goon loving and 
hating as before? I fear we cannot. We 
must accept things as they stand, and act 
accordingly. Or—and this is a common 
case — we may ourselves once have had 
certain faults, which we afterwards had 
sense to see and correct; yet those who 
knew us in our faulty days will never be- 
lieve this, and go on condemning us for 
ever — which is a little hard. And again, 
we may have started honestly on a certain 
course, and declared openly certain opin- 
ions or intentions, which we afterwards see 
cause to modify, or even to renounce en- 
tirely. Time and circumstance have so 
altered us that we are obliged to give our 
old selves the lie direct, or else to be un- 
true to our present selves. In short, we 
must just retract, in act or word, boldly 
or weakly, nobly or ignobly, as our natures 
allow. And though we have been per- 
fectly sincere throughout, the chances are 
that no one will believe us; we shall be 
stamped as hypocrites, renegades, or deep 
designing schemers, to the end of our days. 
This, too, is hard; and it takes a strong 
heart and a clear conscience to bear it. 

When Hannah Thelluson consented to 
come to her brother-in-law’s house, and he 
thankfully opened to her its dreary doors, 
they were two most sorrowful people, who 
yet meant to make the best of their sor- 
row, and of one another, so as to be a 
mutual comfort, if possible. At least this 
was her intent; he probably had no intent 
at all beyond the mere relief of the mo- 
ment. Men—and young men—seldom 
look ahead as women do. 

Now, two people living under the same 
roof and greatly dependent upon one an- 
other, seldom remain long in a state of in- 
difference ; they take either to loving or 
hating; and these two, being both of them 
good people, though so very different in 
character, were not likely to do the latter. 
Besides, they stood in that relation which 
of all others most attracts regard, of 
reciprocally doing good and being done 
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good to. They shared one another’s bur- 
thens, and gave one another help. Conse- 
quently the burthens lightened, and the 
help increased, every day that they resided 
together. 

heir life was very equable, quiet, and, 
at first, rather dull. “Of course, the wid- 
ower did not visit, or receive visitors. 
Occasional family dinners at the Moat- 
House, and a few morning calls, received 
and paid, were all that Benak saw of 
Easterham society. She had the large 
handsome house entirely to herself, often 
from morning to night; for gradually Mr. 
Rivers went back to his parish duties, 
which he once used most creditably to 
fulfil. Consequently, instead of hanging 
about the house all day, he was frequently 
absent till dinner-time. This was a great 
source of satisfaction to Miss Thelluson; 
at first —let the honest truth be told— 
because she was heartily glad to get rid 
of him; by-and-by from sincere pleasure 
at the good it did him. 

“Work always comforts a man,” she 
said to herself, when she saw him come in, 
fresh from battling with rain and wind, or 
eager to secure her help and sympathy in 
some case of distress in the parish, his 
handsome face looking ten years younger, 
and his listless manner gaining energy and 
decision. 

“You were right, Aunt Hannah,” he 
would often say, with an earnest thought- 
fulness, that was yet not exactly sadness. 
“To preach to sufferers one needs to have 
suffered oneself. I shall be a better parson 
now than I used to be, I hope. On week- 
days certainly, and perhaps even on Sun- 
days, if you will continue to look over my 
sermons.” 

Which, people began to say, were much 
better than they used to be, and Hannah 
herself thought so too. She always read 
them, and, after a while, criticised them, 
pretty sharply and fearlessly, every Satur- 
day night. On other nights she got her 
brother-in law into the habit of reading 
aloud; first, because it was much the easi- 
est way of passing the evening, — and after 
being out all day he absolutely refused to 
go out again, lessening even his visits to 
the Moat-House whenever he could;— 
secondly, because soon she came to like it 
very much. It was like falling into a 
dream of peace, to sit sewing at Rosie’s 
little clothes (for Aunt Hannah did all she 
could for her darling with her own hands), 
silent — she always loved silence — yet 
listening to Mr. Rivers’s pleasant voice, 
and thinking over, quietly to herself, what 
he was reading. In this way, during the 

















first three months, they got through a 
quantity of books, both of prose and poe- 
try, and had grown familiar enough now 
and then to lay the books down, and take 
to arguments; quarrelling fiercely at times, 
until either became accustomed to the 
other’s way of thinking, and avoided war- 
like topics, or fought so honourably and 
well, that the battles ended in mutual re- 
spect, and very often in a fit of mutual 
laughter. 

It may be a dreadful thing to confess, 
but they did laugh sometimes. Ay, even 
with the moonlight sleeping, or the white 
snow falling, on Rosa’s grave a mile off— 
Rosa who was with the angels smiling in 
the eternal smile of God. These others, 
left behind to do their mortal work, were 
not always miserable. Rosie began the 
change, by growing every day more 
charming, more interesting, more curious, 
in her funny little ways, every one of 
which aunt retailed to papa when he came 
home, as if there had never been such a 
wonderful baby in any house before. 

A baby in the house. Does anybody 
fully know what that is till he — no, she — 
has tried it ? 

Hannah did not. Fond as she was of 
children, add well accustomed to them, 
they were all other people’s children. 
This one was her own. On her alone 
depended the little human soul and human 
body for everything in life —everything 
that could make it grow up to itself and 
the world, a blessing or a curse. A sol- 
emn way of viewing things, perhaps; but 
Hannah was a solemn-minded woman. 
She erred, anyhow, on the right side. 
This was the “duty” half of her new ex- 
istence ; the other half was joy — wholly 


oy. 
’ A child in the house. Say rather an 
angel; for, I think, heaven leaves a touch 
of the angel in all little children, to reward 
those about them for their inevitable 
cares. Rosie was, to other people besides 
her aunt, a very remarkable child — won- 
derfully sweet, and yet brave even as a 
baby. She never cried for pain or fretful- 
ness, though she sometimes did for passion ; 
and for sorrow—a_ strange, contrite, 
rown-up kind of sorrow — whenever she 
id anything the least wrong, which was 
very seldom. She was usually a perfect 
sunbeam of brightness, wholesomeness, and 
content. Her delicacy and fragility, which 
were only that of a flower reared up in 
darkness, and recovering its healthy col- 
ours as soon as ever it is brought into the 
sun, soon became among the things that 
had been. Not a child in all Easterham 
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seemed more likely to thrive than Rosie 
Rivers; and everybody, even at the Moat- 
House, now acknowledged this, to Miss 
Thelluson’s great glory and delight. 
Grace’s also—unto whom much credit 
was owing. 

Hannah had taken her rather rashly, 
perhaps — wise people sometimes do, upon 
instinct, rather rash things. She thought 
so herself when one day, accidentally ask- 
ing Grace some apparently trivial question, 
the girl burst into tears, confessed that she 
was a married woman, and her husband 
had run away from her. “ But I was mar- 
ried, indeed I was, and his sisters know 
it!” Which the sisters, who were in fact 
sisters-in-law, resolutely confirmed; but 
no more facts could be gained. Nor did 
Hannah like to inquire, having a feeling 
that poor women’s miseries were as sa- 
cred as rich ones. It was an unwelcome 
discovery —a nurse with a living and, 
probably, scapegrace husband might prove 
very incouvenient; still, she had grown 
fond of the girl, who was passionately de- 
voted to Rosie. 

“For Rosie’s sake I must keep her, if 
— and for her own sake, poor thing, 

cannot bear to send her away. What 
must I do?” 

Rosie’s father, to whom she thus ap- 
pealed — for, despite what he had said, she 
persistently consulted him in everything — 
answered decisively, “ Let her stay.” So 
Grace stayed. But Miss Thelluson in- 
sisted that she should no longer pass under 
false colours, but be called Mrs. Dixon; 
and, finding she had no wedding-ring— 
her husband, she declared, had torn it 
from her finger the day he left her — Han- 
nah took the trouble to buy her a new one, 
and insisted upon her wearing it, saying, 
“She hated all deceits of every kind.” 
Upon which Grace looked up to her with 
such grateful, innocent eyes, that, Quixotic 
as her conduct might appear to some peo- 
ple —it did at the Moat-house, where the 
girls laughed at her immoderately — she 
felt sure the story was true, and that she 
should never repent having thus acted. 

This was the only incident of the winter, 
and as week after week passed by, and 
nothing ill came of it, no runaway hus- 
band ever appeared, «nd poor Grace 
brightened into the tenderest nurse, the 
most faithful servant, hardly thinking she 
could do enough for her mistress and the 
child, Hannah ceased to think of it, or of 
anything unpleasant, so busy and con- 
tented was she. 

More than content —that she had al- 
ways been—actually happy. True, she 
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had thought her May-time wholly past; 
but now, as spring began to waken, as she 
and Rosie began to gather primroses in the 
garden and daisies in the lanes, it seemed 
to her as if her youth had come back 
again. Youth, fresh and full, added to all 
the experience, the satisfied enjoyment of 
middle age. ‘They were like two babies 
together, she and Rosie, all through this, 
Rosie’s first earthly spring. — crawled 
together on the sunny grass-plot; they 

layed bo-peep round the oak-tree; they 
investigated with the deepest interest 
every new green leaf, and flower, and in- 
sect ; for she tried to make her child like 
the Child in the Story without an End — 
a companion and friend to all living things. 
And Rosie, by the time she was eighteen 
months old, with her sweetness, intelli- 
gence, and the mysterious way the baby- 
soul opened out to the wonders and beauty 
of this our world, had taught her Aunt 


Hannah quite as much as Aunt Hannah | gt 


had taught her, and become even a greater 
blessing than the blessings she received. 

“Tt is all the childs doing,” Hannah said, 
laughing and blushing, one day, when Mr. 
Rivers came suddenly in, and found her 
dancing through the hall with Rosie in her 
arms, and singing too, at the top of her 
voice. “She is the sunbeam of the house. 
Every servant in it spoils her, and serves 
her like a little queen. As for me, auntie 
makes a goose of herself every hour in 
the day. Doesn’t she Rosie? At her 
time of life, too!” 

“What is your time of life ? for I really 
don’t know,” said Mr. Rivers smiling. 
“Sometimes you look quite young, and 
then, again, I fancy you must be fully as 
old as I am.” 

“Older. Thirty-one.” 

“Well, I am thirty; so when you die of 
old age I shall begin to quake. But tell 
her not to die, Rosie.” nd a sad look 
came across his face, as it still often did. 
Hannah knew what it meant. “Bid her 
live, and take care of us both. What in 
the wide world should we two do without 
Aunt Hannah!” 

And Rosie, with that chance instinct of 
babyhood, often so touching, patted with 
her tiny soft hand her aunt’s cheek, say- 
ing, wooingly, “Nice Tannie, pitty Tan- 
nie,” — which had been her first wild at- 
tempt at “ Aunt Hannah.” 

“Tannie,” —the name clung to her al- 
ready, as baby pet-names always do— 
pressed the little breast to hers in a pas- 
sion of delight and content, knowing that 
there was not a creature in the world— 
no woman certainly —to come between 





her and her child. Her child! Twenty 
mothers, she sometimes thought, 


** Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up the sum ”’ 


of that she felt for her motherless dar- 


ling. 

The father stood and watched them 
both. As Rosie grew older and more win- 
ning, he began to take more notice of 
his little girl, at least when Aunt Han- 
nah was present to mount guard over 
her, and keep her good and quiet. 

“You look quite a picture, you two, 
Hannah!” (he sometimes called her “ Han- 
nah” without the “Aunt.”) “ You must 
be excessively fond of that child ?” 


She laughed; a low, soft, happy laugh. . 


Her feeling for little Rosie was a thing 
she could not talk about. Besides, its 
sacredness had a double root, as it were; 
and one root was in the dead mother’s 
ave. 

“The little thing seems very fond of 
ou too, as well she may be,” continued 
r. Rivers. “I trust she may yet repay 

you for all your love. I hope —I ear- 

nestly hope — that you and she may 
never be parted.” 

A natural thought, accidentally ex- 
pressed. Hannah said to herself over and 
over again, that it must have been purely 
accidental, and meant nothing ; yet it shot 
through her like a bolt of ice. Was 
there a chance, the dimmest, remotest 
chance, that she and the child might be 
parted? Did he, now that the twelve- 
month of mourning had expired, contem- 
plate marrying again,—as Lady Duns- 
more had foretold he would. Indeed, in 
a letter lately — for she still wrote some- 
times, and would by no means lose sight 
of her former governess — the Countess 
had put the direct question, at which Miss 
Thelluson had only smiled. 

Now, she did not smile. She felt actu- 
ally uneasy. She ran rapidly over, in her 
mind, all the young ladies he had seen or 
mentioned lately very few; and he 
seemed to have no interest in any. Still, 
there might be some one whom she had 
never heard of: and if so, if he married 
again, would he require her—of course 
he would!—to quit the House on the 
Hill, and leave behind his little daugh- 
ter? . 

“T could not! No! I will not,” thought 
she. And after the one cold shiver came 
a hot thrill, of something more like fierce- 
ness than her quiet nature had known 
for long. “To expect me to give up 
my child. It would be cruel, Darbar. 
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ous!” And then came a sudden frantic 
idea of snatching up Rosie in her arms 
and running away with her, anyhow, 
anywhere, so as to hide her from her 
father. “I shall do it—I know I shall! 
if he drives me to it. He had better 
not try!” 

And hot tears dropped on the little 
white night-gown which Aunt Hannah 
was vainly endeavouring to tie. It was 
Sunday night ; and she always sent Grace 
to church and put the child to bed her- 
self of Sundays. Bitter, miserable tears 
they were too, but only on account of the 
child. Nothing more. Afterwards, when 
she recalled them, and what had produced 
them, this first uneasy fear which had shot 
across the calm heaven of her life,—a 
heavenly life it had grown to be since 
she had the child, — Hannah felt certain 
that she could have looked the child’s 
angel, or its mother, in the face; and 
declared positively they were nothing 
more. 

But the notion of having to part from 
Rosie, under the only circumstances in 
which that parting was natural and prob- 
able, having once entered her mind, 
lurked there uneasily, troubling often 
the happy hours she spent with her 
darling; for the aunt, wholly engrossed 
with her charge, had her with her more 
than most mothers, with whom their 
children’s father holds rightly the first 
lace. Nevertheless, Miss Thelluson did 
hee duty most satisfactorily by her broth- 
er-in-law ; whenever papa wanted auntie, 
little Rosie was remorselessly sent away, 
even though auntie’s heart followed her 
longingly all the while. But she had 
already learnt her lesson — she never 
allowed the child to be a trouble to the 
father. 

“ Not one man in a thousand cares to 
be troubled about anything, you may 
depend upon that,” she said one day 
gaily to the second Miss Rivers, who was 
now about to be married. 

“Who taught you that? my brother? 
Well, you must have had plenty of ex- 
perience of him, faults and all; almost as 
much as his wife had,” said the sister 
sarcastically, which made Hannah rather 
sorry that she had unwittingly betrayed 
the results of her year’s experience at the 
House on the Hill. 

Yes; she knew her brother-in-law pretty 
well by this time —all his weaknesses, all 
his virtues; better, he told her, and she 
believed it, than his own sisters knew him. 
He was so unlike them in character, tastes, 
and feelings, that she had now ceased to 





wonder why he chose none of them to 
live with him and Rosie, but preferred 
rather his wife’s sister, who might a little 
resemble his wife, as Hannah sometimes 
vaguely wished she did. 

ore especially, when the approaching 
marriage forced him out of his retirement, 
and he had to officiate in the festivities 
as eldest brother, instead of poor Austin, 
whom nobody ever saw or spoke of. Ber- 
nard had to act as head of the house, Sir 
Austin being very frail now; and he ac- 
cepted his place and went through his du- 
ties with a cheerfulness that Hannah was 
—— yet glad to see. If only he 
could have had beside him the bright, 
beautiful wife who was gone, instead of 
a grave sister like herself! Still, she did 
her best; went out with him when he asked 
her, and at other times stayed quietly at 
home — half amused, half troubled to find 
how she, who in the first months of win- 
ter almost longed for solitude, now began 
to find it just a little dull. She was not 
so glad of her own company as she used 
to be, and found the evenings, after Rosie’s 
bed-time, rather long. Only the evenings; 
of mornings, when Rosie was with her, 
she felt no want of any kind. 

Following the wedding — to which Miss 
Thelluson was of course asked, and, some- 
what unwillingly, went, seeing Mr. Rivers 
wished it— came many bridal parties, to 
which she was invited too. Thence ensued 
a small difficulty — ridiculous in itself, and 
yet involving much—which, when her 
brother-in-law urged her to accompany 
him everywhere, she was at last obliged 
to confess. 

“T can’t go,” she said laughing — it was 
much better to make it a jesting thana 
serious matter. “The real truth is, I’ve 
got no clothes.” 

And then came out another truth, which 
Mr. Rivers, with his easy fortunes and 
masculine indifference to money, had never 
suspected, and was most horrified at— 
that her salary as governess ceasing, Aunt 
Hannah had absolutely nothing to live 
upon. Though dwelling in the midst of 
luxury, and spending unlimited sums upon 
housekeeping weekly, the utmost she had 
had to spend upon herself, since she came 
to the House on the Hill, was an innocent 
fifteen-pound note, laid by from last year, 
the remains of which went in the wed- 
ding-gown of quiet grey silk which had re- 
placed her whens black one. 

“ Dreadful!” cried Mr. Rivers. “ While 
ope have been doing everything for me, 

have left you like a pauper!” 


“Not exactly,” and she laughed again 
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at his vehement contrition. “Indeed, I had 
as much money as I wanted, for my wants 
are small. Remember, I have been for so 
many years a poor governess.” 

“You shall never be poor again, nor a 
governess neither. I cannot tell you how 
much I owe you— how deeply I respect 

ou. WhatcanIsay? Rather, what can 

do?” He thought a little, and then said, 
“The only plan is, you must let me do for 
you exactly what I would have done for 
my own sister. Listen, while I explain.” 

He then proposed to pay her a quar- 
terly allowance, or annuity, large enough 
to make her quite independent personally. 
Or, if she preferred it, to make over the 
principal, in a deed of gift, from which she 
could draw the same sum, as interest, at 
her pleasure. 

“And, you understand, this is quite be- 
tween ourselves. My fortune is my own, 
independent of my family. No one but 
us two need ever be the wiser. Only sa 
the word, and the matter shall be settled 
at once.” 

Tears sprang to Hannah’s eyes. 

“You are a good, kind brother to me,” 
she said. “Nor would it matter so very 
much, as if I did take the money I should 
just make a will and leave it back to 

sie. But I cannot take it. I never yet 
was indebted to any man alive.” 

“Tt would not be indebtedness, only jus- 
tice,” argued he. “You are a practical 
woman, let me put it in a practical light. 
I am not giving, only paying — as I should 
have to pay some otherlady. Whyshould 
Ibe more just and liberal to a stranger 
than to you? Thison myside. On yours 
—what can you do? You are fed and 
housed, but you must beclothed. Youare 
not a lily of the field. Though” —look- 
ing at her as she stood beside him, tall, and 
slender, and pale—“I sometimes think 
there is a good deal of the lily about you, 
Aunt Hannah. You are so single-minded 
and pure-hearted — and like the lilies, — 
you preach me a silent sermon many a 
time.” 

“Not always silent,” said she, yet was 
pleased at the compliment. He had never 
made her a pretty speech before. Then 
too his urging her to remain with him, on 
the only possible terms on which she could 
remain — those he proposed — proved that 
he was not contemplating marriage — at 
least not immediately. 

All he said was thoroughly kind, gen- 
erous, and wise; besides, her sound com- 
mon-sense told her that clothes did not 
grow upon bushes, and that if she were to 
continue as mistress of the House on the 





Hill, it was essential that Rosie’s aunt and 
Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law should not go 
dressed, as he indignantly put it, “like a 
pauper.” She considered a little, and then, 
putting her pride in her pocket, she ac- 
oe ted the position of matters as inevit- 
able. 

“Very well, Mr. Rivers. Give me the 
same salary that I received from Earl 
Dunsmore, and I will take it from you as 
I did from him. It will cover all my per- 
sonal needs, and even allow me, as hereto- 
fore, to put by a little for my old age.” 

“Your old age? Where should that be 
spent but here — in my house? ” 

“Your house may not always be —— 
She stopped : she had not the heart to put 
into plain words the plain fact that he 
might marry again— few men were more 
likely to do so. But he seemed to under- 
stand it. 

“Oh, Hannah!” he said, and turned 
away. She was so vexed at herself that 
she dropped the conversation at once. 

Next day Miss Thelluson found on her 
toillet-table, in a blank envelope, a cheque 
for a hundred pounds. 

At first she felt a strong inclination to 
throw the money into the fire —then a 
kind of sensation of gratitude. 

“Tf I had not liked him, I couldn’t have 
tonched a half-penny; but I do like him. 
So I must take it, and try to please him as 
much as I can.” 

For that reason, and to do him credit 
when she went out with him, poor Hannah 
expended more money and thought over 
her clothes than she had done for years, 
appearing in toilettes so good and taste- 
ful, though simple still, that the Moat- 
House girls wondered what in the world 
had come over her to make her look so 
young. 

We are always changing within and 
without, modified more or less, as was said 
in the beginning of this chapter, by con- 
tinually changing circumstances. Had any 
one a year ago shown Hannah her picture, 
as she often appeared now, in pretty even- 
ing y Soeeralie 2 had lovely round arms 
still, and it was Rosie’s delight to catch 
them bare, and fondle and hug them to 
her little bosom as “dollies ” — Hannah 
would have said such a woman was not 
herself at all. Yet it was; and hers, 


too, was the heart, wonderfully gay and 
light sometimes, which she carried about 
through the day, and lay down to slee 
with at night, marvelling what she had 
done that heaven should make her life thus 
content and glad. 

The change was so gradual, that she 
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accepted it almost without recognition. 
Ay, even when there came an event which 
six months ago she would have trembled 
at—the first dinner-party at the House 
on the Hill, given in honour of the bride. 

“TI must give it, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Rivers. “You will not mind? I hope it 
will not trouble you very much?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Be it so then.” He walked off, and 
then came back, saying a little awkwardly, 
“Of course you understand that you keep 
your usual P ace as mistress here.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

So she sat at the head of his table, and 
did all the honours as lady of the house. 
At which some other ladies, country 
people from a distance — for it was a state 
dinner-party — looked —just a little sur- 
prised. One especially, a malign-looking 
old dowager, with two or three unmarried 
daughters, whispered — 

“His sister-in-law, did you tell me? I 
thought she was quite a middle-aged per- 
son. Better, perhaps, if she had been. 
And they live enn together — quite alone, 
you say? Dear me!” 

The words were inaudible to Miss Thellu- 
son, but she caught the look, and during 
the evening, several other looks of the 
same inquisitorial kind. They made her 
feel — she hardly knew why —rather un- 
comfortable. Otherwise she would have 
enjoyed the evening considerably. No 
woman is indifferent to the pleasure of 
being mistress of an elegant, well-ordered 
house, where her servants like her and 
obey her—she doing her duty and they 
theirs, so that all things go smoothly and 
well, as they did now. Also she liked to 
please Mr. Rivers, who was much easier to 
please than formerly. His old sweet tem- 
per, that poor Rosa used so fondly to 
dilate on, had returned; and oh! what a 





society, a young widower who had passed 
from under the black ow of his loss, 
though it had left im an abiding 
gravity, he would have been counted in all 
circles an attractive person. Handsome, 
yet not obnoxiously so; clever— though 
perhaps more in an appreciative than an 
original fashion; pleasant in conversation, 
yet never putting himself obtrusively for- 
ward, he was a man that most men liked, 
and all women were sure to admire amaz- 
ingly. Hannah saw — she could not help 
seeing — how daughters brightened as he 
came near, and mothers were extraordi- 
narily tender to him; and, in fact, had he 
perceived this — which he did not seem to 
do, being very free from self-consciousness 
— Bernard Rivers would have run a very 
good chance of being thoroughly “ spoiled.” 

He was not yet spoiled, it was charming 
to watch him, and see how innocently he 
took all this social flattery, which Hannah 
noticed with considerable amusement, and 
a sort of affectionate pleasure at thinkin 
that, however agreeable he was abroad, 
he was still more so at home, in those 
quiet evenings, now sadly diminished. She 
wondered sometimes how long they would 
last, how soon her brother-in-law would 
weary of her companionship, and seek 
nearer and fonder ties. Well, that must 
be left to fate; it was useless speculating. 
So she did her best now; and when sev- 
eral times during dinner, he glanced across 
the table to her and smiled, and also came 
more than once through the drawing- 
rooms to look for her, and say a kindly 
word or two, Hannah was a satisfied and 
happy woman. 

Only — during the pause of a long piece 
of concerted music by the three remaining 
Misses Rivers — fancying she heard Rosie 


;cry, she crept away up-stairs, and finding 


her sitting up in her crib, sobbing from a 


rare blessing is a sweet temper in a house, bad dream, Aunt Hannah caught her child 

especially in the head of it. Then, by to her bosom more passionately than 

this time, his sister-in-law understood his | usual. And when the Kittle thing clung 

ways, had grown used to his very weak-|for refuge to her, and was soothed to 

nesses, and found they were not so bad (sleep again under showers of kisses, Han- 

after all. He was far from being her ideal, | nah thought rejoicingly that there was one 

certainly ; but who are they who ever find |creature in the world to whom she was 

their ideal? And Hannah sighed, remem- | absolutely necessary, and all in all. 

bering her own —the loveliest and most | His guests being at length gone, the 

loveable nature she had ever met, or so it | host stood on his hearth-rug, meditative, 

had appeared to her in her girlhood’s long- | even grave. 

ended dream. But God had taken Arthur| “ Well, Hannah!” he said at last. 

home; and thinking of him now, it was| She looked up. 

more as an angel than as a mortal man. “So our dinner-party is safe over. It 
Looking round on the men she saw now | went off beautifully, I must say!” 

—and they had been a good many lately! “Yes; I think it did.” = 

—she found no one equal to Bernard! “ AndI amso much obliged to you for 


Rivers. As he took his place again, in all the trouble you must have taken. I 
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do like to have things nice and in order — 
every man does. Especially as Lad 
Rivers was there. They think so muc 
of these matters at the Moat-House.” 

Hannah, half-pleased, half-vexed, she 
scarcely knew why, answered nothing. 

“Yes, it was very pleasant, and the 
py were pleasant too. But yet I think 

like our quiet evenings best.” 

“ So do i Hannah was going to say, 
and then hesitated, with a curious kind of 
shyness, for she had been thinking the 
very same. Wondering also, how long 
this gay life they now led was to go on, 
and whether it would end in that climax 
for which she was always preparing her- 
self— Bernard Rivers taking a second 
wife, and saying to his sister-in-law, 
“ Thank you; [want younomore. Good- 
bye!” A perfectly right, natural, and de- 
sirable thing too, her reason told her. 
And yet —and yet — Well! she would, at 
least, not meet difficulties half-way, but 
would enjoy her haleyon days while they 
lasted. 

So she sat down with him on the chair 
he placed for her, one on either side the 
fire, and proceeded to talk over the din- 
ner and the guests, with other small famil- 
iar topics, which people naturally fall into 
discussing when they are perfectly at 
home with each other, and have one com- 
mon interest running through their lives. 
All their associations now had the easy 
freedom of the fraternal relation, mingled 
with a certain vague sentiment, such as 
people feel who are not really brother and 
sister; but, having spent all their prior 
lives apart, require to get over a sort of 
pleasant strangeness, which has all the 
charm of travelling in a new country. 

In the midst of it, when they were 
laughing together over some wonderful 
infantine jest of little Rosie’s, there came 
a knock to the door, and a face looked 
stealthily in. 

Haunah sprang up in terror. “Oh, 
Grace! What is it? Anything wrong 
with the baby ?” 

“No, miss, nothing. How wrong of me 
to frighten you so!” cried the young wo- 
man contritely, as Miss Thelluson dropped 
back in her chair, so pale that Mr. Rivers 
hastily brought her a glass of wine, and 
spoke sharply to the nurse. 

Grace looked at him with a scared face. 
“It’s true, sir; I hardly know what I’m 
saying or doing. But never mind! The 
little one is all right; it’s only my own 
trouble. And I’ve kept it to myself all 
day long because I wouldn’t trouble her 
when she was busy over her dinner-party. 
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But oh, miss! will you speak to me now, 
for my heart’s breaking!” 

“You should not have minded my being — 
busy, poor girl!” said Hannah kindly. 
“What is it?” And then, with a sudden 
instinctive fear of what it was, she added, 
“ But perhaps you would like to go with 
me into my own room?” 

“ No, please, I want to speak to the mas- 
ter too. He’s a parson, and must know all 
about it; and it was him that he went to 
first!” 

“My good woman, if you'll only say 
what ‘it’ and ‘he’ refer to; tell me a 
plain story, and I'll give you the best ad- 
vice I can, whatever your trouble may be.” 
And Mr. Rivers sat down, looking a little 
bored — like most men, he had a great dis- 
like to “ scenes,”— but still kindly enough, 
“Tell me, is it anything about your hus- 
band ?” 

Hannah had not given him credit for 
remembering the fact, or for the patience 
with which he sat down to listen. 

“My husband!” cried poor Grace, 
catching at the word, and bursting out 
sobbing. “Yes, you’re right, sir, he is 
my husband, and I shall always believe he 
is, though he says he isn’t, and that I have 
no claim upon him, no more than any 
wicked woman in the street. But I was 
married, Mr. Rivers!” and the poor girl 
stood wringing her hands, while her tears 
fell in floods. “He took me to London 
and married me there, I’ve got my certifi-- 
cate in my pocket, and when we came back 
everybody knew it. Anda year after my 
little baby was born, my poor little baby 
that I never told you of, miss, for fear you 
should send me away!” 

“Ts it living?” said Hannah gravely; 
having listened, as Mr. Rivers did also, to 
this torrent of grief-stricken words. 

“Yes; he is living, pretty lamb! though 
many a time I have wished he wasn’t, 
after what his father said when he went 
away. But that might not be true, no 
more true than what he sent me word yes- 
terday, and I’ve been nigh out of my mind 
ever since |” 


“What was it? Do keep to the point. 
I cannot make out the matter if you talk 
so much,” said Mr. Rivers. 

Hannah sat silent, waiting for what was 


coming next. An uneasy feeling, not ex- 
actly a fear, but not unlike it, came over 
her as she recalled the long-ago discus- 
sion at the Moat-House about the Dixon 
family. 

Grace gathered herself up and looked 
her master in the face. She was a sweet- 
looking little woman, usually reticent and 
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quiet enough, but now she seemed desper- 
ate with her wrong. 

“Dixon says, sir—that’s my husband; 
he’s James Dixon of your parish — that 


I’m not his wife in law, and he can get rid | 


of me whenever he pleases, only he won’t 
do it if I’ll come back and live with him, 
because he likes me, he says, and all the 
poor children are crying out forme. But 
that if I won’t come back he shall go and 
marry another woman, Mary Bridges, of 
Easterham, that lived as cook with Lady 
Rivers. He’ll put up the banns here next 
Sunday, he says.” 

“He cannot. It would be bigamy.” 

“Bigamy! That’s taking a second wife 
while your first wife’s living, isn’t it, sir ? 
And I’m living, though I wasn’t his first 
wife; but I suppose that doesn’t matter. 
Oh, why did I ever take him! But it was 
all for them poor children’s sakes; and he 
was such a good husband to my sister that 
I thought for sure he’d be a good husband 
to me!” 

Mr. Rivers started. “Stop a minute. 
Your story is very confused; but I think 
I take it in now. Is James Dixon the 
Dixon who once came to me, asking me to 
marry him to his -deceased wife’s sister ? 
And were you that person ?” 

He spoke in a formal, uncomfortable 
voice; his cheek reddened a little, and he 
looked carefully away from the corner 
where Hannah was sitting. She did not 
move — how could she ? — but she felt hot 
and red, and wished herself anywhere 
except where she was, and was obliged to 
remain. 

Grace spoke on, full of eager anxiety. 
“ Yes, sir, he did come to you, I know, and 
you told him, he said, that I was not the 
proper person for him to marry. But he 
thought I was, and so did I, and so did 
all the neighbours. You see, sir” — and 
in her desperation the poor young woman 
came close up to her master, “I was very 
fond of my poor sister and she of me, and 
when she was dying, she begged me to 
come and take care of her children. Jim 
was very glad of it too.. And so I went 
to live with him; it was the most natural 
thing possible, and—it wasn’t wrong, 
miss, was it?” 

Hannah felt she must answer the appeal. 
She did so with a half-inaudible, but dis- 
tinct, “ No.” 

“Nobody said it was wrong. Nobody 
blamed me. And the children got so fond 
of me, and I made Jim so comfortable, 
that at last he said he couldn’t do without 
me, and we had better get married at 
once. Was that wrong, sir?” 


“Yes; it was against the law,” sai 

Rivers, in the same cold tone, looking into 
the fire, and pushing backward and for- 
ward the ring he wore on his little finger 
—poor Rosa’s wedding-ring, taken from 
| her dead hand. 
“But people do it, sir? I know two or 
.three in our village as have done it, and 
nobody ever said a word against them. 
And, as it was, people did begin to say a 
deal against me.” Grace hung her head a 
minute, and then lifted it up again in 
| fierce innocence. . “But it was all lies, sir. 
I declare before God it was. I was an hon- 
est girl always. I told Jim I wouldn’t 
look at him unless he married me. So he 
did at last. Look here, sir.” 

Mr. Rivers took nervously the marriage- 
certificate, read it over, gave it back again, 
and still remained silent. 

“Tt’s all right, sir? Iknow it is! He 
did marry me!” 

“ Yes — but ——” 

“ And it wasn’t true what he said when, 
after a while, he took to drinking, and we 
squabbled a bit, that he could get rid of 
me whenever he liked, and marry some- 
body else? It wasn’t true, sir? Oh, 
please say it wasn’t true, if only for the 
sake of my poor baby!” 

And Grace stood waiting for the answer 
that to her was life or death. 

All this while Miss Thelluson had sat 
silent, scarcely lifting her eyes from the 
carpet, except once or twice to poor 
Grace’s face, with keen compassion. Not 
that the question seemed to concern her 
much, or that she attempted to decide the 
wrong or right of it, only the whole case 
seemed so very pitiful. And she had 
grown fond of Grace, who was a very good 
girl, and in feeling and education rather 
superior to her class. 

As for Mr. Rivers, the look in his eyes, 
which he carefully kept from meeting any 
other’s eyes, was not compassion at all; 
but perplexity, uneasiness, even irritation ; 
the annoyance of a man who finds himself 
in a difficult position, which he wishes 
sincerely he were well out of. 

To Grace’s frantic question he gave no 
reply at all. She noticed this, and the 
form of her entreaty changed. 

“You don’t think I did wrong to marry 
him, sir? You are a parson and ought to 
know. Was it wicked, do you think? 
My sister — that’s Mrs. John Dixon, a very 
good religious woman, and a Methody, too, 

told me no; that the Bible said a man was 

not to marry his wife’s sister in her life- 
time, which meant that he might do it 
‘after her death.” 
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“ Apparently you have studied the sub- 
ject very closely ; closer, I doubt not, than 

have,” replied Mr. Rivers, in that hard 
voice of his. Hannah thought it at the 
time almost cruel; “therefore there is the 
less need for me to give you any opinion, 
which I am very reluctant to do.” 

A blank look came into poor Grace’s 
beseeching eyes. “ But, sir, my sister —” 

“Mrs. Dixon is a Dissenter, many of 
whom, I believe, think as she does on this 
matter, but we Church people can only 
hold to the Prayer-book and the law. 
Both forbid such marriages as yours. 
You being brother and sister 35 

“ But we weren’t, sir; not even cousins. 
Indeed, I never set eyes on Jim till just 
before Jane died.” 

“You being brother and sister,” irrita- 
bly repeated Mr. Rivers, “ or the law mak- 
ing you such ~ 

“But how could it make us when we 
were not born so?” pleaded poor Grace 
with a passionate simplicity. 

“You being brother and sister,” Mr. 
Rivers said for the third time, and now 
with actual sternness, “ you could not pos- 
sibly be married. Orif you were married, 
as you say, it was wholly against the law. 
James Dixon has taken advantage of this, 
as I have heard of other men doing; but I 
did not believe it of him.” 

Grace turned whiter and whiter. “Then 
what he says is really true? I am not his 
wife ?” 

“T can’t help you; I wish I could,” said 
Mr. Rivers, at last looking down upon the 
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piteous face. 
true.” 

“ And my baby, my baby! I don’t care 
for myself much! but my baby!” 

“If you ask me to tell you the truth, I 
must tell it. I refused to marry James 
Dixon because I knew it would be no mar- 
riage at all, and could only be effected by 
deceiving the clergyman, as I suppose was 
done. Therefore you are not his wife, and 
your baby is, of course, an illegitimate 
child.” 

Grace gave a shrill scream that might 
have been heard through the house. Lest 
it should be heard, or from some other in- 
stinct which she did not reason upon, Miss 
Thelluson jumped up, and shut and bolted 
the door. When she turned back the poor 
girl lay on the floor in a dead faint. 

Hannah took her up in her arms. 

“Please help me!” she said to Mr. 
Rivers, not looking at him. “I think the 
servants are all gone to bed. I hope they 
are, it will be much better. Once get her 
up-stairs and I can look after her myself.” 

“Can you? Will it not harm you?” 

“ Oh, no!” and Hannah looked pitifully 
on the stony face that lay onher lap. “It 
has been very hard for her. Poor thing! 
poor thing!” 

Mr. Rivers said nothing, but silently 
obeyed his sister-in-law’s orders, and be- 
tween them they carried Grace up to Miss 
Thelluson’s room. Almost immediately 
afterwards she heard him close the door of 
his own, and saw no more of him; or any 
one, except her charge, till morning. 


“T am afraid it is only too 





Parer.— From the English Mechanic we 
learn that Africa appears to be capable of sup- 
plying the wants of all our paper-makers; as 
besides the esparto grass and the bark of the 
Adansonia, there is a fibre-producing plant 
called diss-grass, which, though difficult to 
work and not so valuable as the better-known 
esparto, can yet be obtained in such quantities 
and at such a price as will render it a useful 
luxury. The dwarf palm can be obtained in 
almost any quantity in Algeria, but the cost of 
collection is rather more than that of esparto, 
as each leaf is picked separately, and its manu- 
facture into paper is more difficult and expen- 
sive, the texture of the fibre varying in different 
parts of the leaf, one portion of which contains 





mete, a kind of large rush, 8 or 10 ft. in height, 
of which large quantities can be obtained, and 
which in all probability will be found of use in 
the fabrication of ropes and paper. 


Tuere are few more zealous cultivators of 
Astronomy than an Indian gentleman, Mr. 
Nursing Row, a friend of the late Admiral 
Manners, who has built an observatory at his 
own expense at Vezagapatam. Although he has 
recently suffered a heavy loss of property from 
a cyclone sweeping over his estate, Mr. Nursing 
Row sent the munificent donations of 1001. 


some yellowish wax or resin, extremely difficult to the Mansion House Fuad for the relief of the 


to kill, and almost impossible to detect till it is 
discovered on the hot rollers and the paper is 


distress in Paris, and 1001. to the fund for sup- 
plying seed and other aid to the French peas- 


spoilt. The rivers of South Africa are in many|antry. He is also a most generous benefactor to 


places choked with a plant known as the pal-' the poor in his own neighbourhood. 


Nature. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DREAMS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNCON- 
SCIOUS CEREBRATION. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Ina pee published in this Magazine in 
November 1870,* I endeavoured to range 
together a considerable number of facts il- 
lustrative of the automatic action of the 
brain. My purpose in the present article 
is to treat more at length one class of such 
phenomena to which I could not afford 
space proportionate to their interest, in the 
wide survey required by the design of the 
former article. I shall seek to obtain from 
some familiar and some more rare exam- 
ples of dreams such light as they may be 
calculated to throw on the nature of brain- 
work, unregulated by the will. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to add, as an apology for 
once more venturing into this field of in- 
uiry, that the large number of letters and 
riendly criticisms which my first paper 
called forth have both encouraged me to 
ursue the subject by showing how much 
interest is felt in its popular treatment, 
and hence also afforded me the advantage 
of the experience of many other minds re- 
garding some of the obscure mental phe- 
nomena in question. In the present case I 
shall feel grateful to any reader who will 
correct from personal knowledge any state- 
ment I may have used which he finds er- 
roneous. Dr. Carpenter, I am permitted 
to state, purposes shortly to republish, 
with additional matter, the sections of the 
eleventh chapter of his “ Human Physiolo- 
gy,” withdrawn from the later editions of 
that work, which treat of the action of the 
cerebral organs and their relation to the 
rations of the mind. In this work the 
shedeinetesl theory of unconscious cere- 


a will be explained at length, with 
ample illustrations. 

Dreams are to our waking thoughts 
much like echoes to music; but their re- 
verberations are so partial, so varied, so 
complex, that it is almost in vain we seek 
among the notes of consciousness for the 


echoes of the dream. If we could by any 
means ascertain on what principle our 
dreams for a given night are arranged, and 
why one idea more than another furnishes 
their cue, it would be comparatively easy 
to follow out the chain of associations by 
which they unroll themselves afterwards ; 
and to note the singular ease and delicacy 
whereby subordinate topics, recently 
wafted across our minds, are seized and 
woven into the network of the dream. 


* Living Age, No. 1383, p. 598. 
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But the reason why from among the five 
thousand thoughts of the day, we revert at 
night especially to thoughts number 2, 3, 
4, 5, instead of to thoughts number 2, 3, 4, 
6, or any other in the list, is obviously im- 
possible to conjecture. We can but ob- 
serve that the echo of the one note has 
been caught, and of the others lost amid 
the obscure caverns of the memory. Cer- 
tain broad rules, however, may be re- 
marked as obtaining generally as regards 
the topics of dreams. In the first place, if 
we have any present considerable physical 
sensation or pain, such as may be produced 
by a wound, or a fit of indigestion, or hun- 
ger, or an unaccustomed sound, we are 
pretty sure to dream of it in preference to 
any subject of mental interest only. Again, 
if we have merely a slight sensation of un- 
easiness, insufficient to cause a dream, it 
will yet be enough to colour a dream 
otherwise suggested with a disagreeable 
hue. Failing to have a dream suggested 
to it by present physical sensation, the 
brain seems to revert to the subjects of 
thought of the previous day, or of some 
former period of life, and to take up one 
or other of them as a theme on which to 
play variations. As before remarked, the 
grounds of choice among all such subjects 
cannot be ascertained, but the predilection 
of Morpheus for those which we have not in 
our waking hours thought most interest- 
ing, is very noticeable. Very rarely in- 
deed do our dreams take up the matter 
which has most engrossed us for hours be- 
fore we sleep. A wholesome law of vari- 
ety comes into play, and the brain seems 
to decide, “ I have had enough of politics, or 
Greek, or fox-hunting, for thistime. Now 
I will amuse myself quite differently.” 
Very often, perhaps we may say generally, 
it pounces on some transient thought which 
has flown like a swallow across it by day- 
light, and insists on holding it fast through 
the night. Only when our attention to 
any subject has more or less transgressed 
the bounds of health, and we have been 
morbidly excited about it, does the main 
topic of the day recur to us in dreaming 
at night; and that it should do so, ought, 
I imagine, always to serve as a warning 
that we have strained our mental powers 
a little too far. Lastly, there are dreams 
whose origin is not in any past thought, but 
in some sentiment vivid and pervading 
enough to make itself dumbly felt even in 
sleep. Of the nature of the dreams so 
caused we shall speak presently. 

The subject of a dream being, as we 
must now suppose, suggested to the brain 
on some such principles as the above, the 
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next thing to be noted is, How does the 
brain treat its theme when it has got it? 
Does it drily reflect upon it, as we are 
wont to do awake? Or does it pursue a 
course wholly foreign to the laws of wak- 
ing thoughts? It does, I conceive, neither 
one nor the other, but treats its theme, 
whenever it is possible to do so, according 
to a certain very important, though ob- 
scure, law of thought, whose action we are 
too apt to ignore. We have been accus- 
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after the blister pained me excessively for 
the whole night. In the morning I slept a 
little, and dreamed very distinctly that I 
had fallen into the hands of a party of 
Indians and was scalped.” * 

The number of mental operations need- 
ful for the transmutation of the sensation 
of a blistered head into a dream of Red 
Indians, is very worthy of remark. First, 
Perception of pain, and allotment of it to its 
true place in the body. Secondly, Reason 


tomed to consider the myth-creating! seeking the cause of the phenomenon. 
ower of the human mind as one specially | Thirdly, Memory suppressing the real 


elonging to the earlier stages of 
of society and of the individual. It will 
throw, I think, a rather curious light on 
the subject if we discover that this instinct 
exists in every one of us, and exerts itself 
with more or less energy through the 
whole of our lives. In hours of waking 
consciousness, indeed, it is suppressed, or 


| 


| 


— and supplying from its stores of 


knowledge an hypothesis of a cause suited 
to produce the phenomenon. Lastly, Im- 
agination stepping in precisely at this 
juncture, fastening on this suggestion of 
memory, and instantly presenting it as a 
tableau vivant, with proper decorations and 
couleur locale. The only intellectual fac- 


has only the narrowest range of exercise, | ulty which remains dormant seems to be 
asin the tendency, noticeable in all per-| the Judgment, which has allowed memory 
sons not of the very strictest veracity, to| and imagination to work regardless of 
supplement an incomplete anecdote with those limits of probability which would 


explanatory incidents, or throw a slightly 
known story into the dramatic form, with 
dialogues constructed out of our own con- 
sciousness. But such small play of the 
myth-making faculty is nothing compared 
to its achievements during sleep. The 
instant that daylight and common sense 
are excluded, the fairy-work begins. At 
the very least half our dreams (unless I 
reatly err) are nothing else than myths 
ormed by unconscious cerebation on the 





same approved principles, whereby Greece | 
and India and Scandinavia gave to us the| other cause which the relations of time 
stories which we were once pleased to set! and space render equally inapplicable.t 


apart as “mythology” proper. Have we 
not here, then, evidence that there is a 
real law of the human mind causing us 
constantly to compose ingenious fables 
explanatory of the phenomena around us, 
—a law which only sinks into abeyance in 
the waking hours of persons in whom the 
reason has been highly cultivated, and 
which resumes its sway even over their 
well-tutored brains when they sleep ? 

Most dreams lend themselves easily to 
the myth-making process; but pre-emi- 
nently dreams originating in Sensation or 
in Sentiment do so. Of those which arise 
from memory of Jdeas only we shall speak 
by and by. 

Nothing can better illustrate the Sensa- 
tion myth than the well-known story re- 
corded of himself by Reid. “The only dis- 
tinct dream I had ever since I was about 
sixteen, as far as I remember, was two 
years ago. I had got my head blistered 





have been set to them awake. If, when 
awake, we feel a pain which we do not 
wholly understand, say a twinge in the 
foot, we speculate upon its cause only 
within the very narrow series of actual 
probabilities. It may be a nail in our 
boot, a chilblain, a wasp, orso on. It does 
not even cross our minds that it may be a 
sworn tormentor with red-hot pincers; 
but the same sensation pulemel asleep 
will very probably be explained by a 
dream of the sworn tormentor or some 


* Works of yoy" ome Edited by Sir W. 


Hamilton. Vol. x. p. 321. 

t The analogy between insanity and a state of 
prolonged dream is too striking to be overlooked by 
any student of the latter subject. The delusions of 
insanity seem in fact little else but a series of such 
myths accounting for either sensations or senti- 
ments as those above ascribed to dreaming. The ma- 
niac sees and hears more than a man asleep, and his 
sensations consequently give rise to numberless 
delusions. He is also usually possessed by some 
morbid moral sentiment, such as suspicion, hatred, 
avarice, or extravagant self-esteem (held by Dr. Car- 
penter nearly always to precede any intellectual fail- 
ure), and these sentiments similarly give rise to 
their appropriate delusions. In the first case we 
have maniacs like the goer lady who wrote her con- 
fessions to Dr. Forbes Winslow (‘‘ Obscure Diseases 
of the Brain,” p. 79), and who describes how, on 
being taken to an asylum, the pillars before the 
door, the ae field in front, and other details, 
successively suggested to her the belief that she was 
in a Roman convent where she would be “ scourged 
and taken to purgatory,” and in a medical college 
where the inmates were undergoing a process pre 
paratory to dissection! In the second case, that of 
morbid Sentiments, we have insane delusions like 
those which prompted the suspicious Rousseau to ac- 
cuse Hume of poisoning him, and all the mournfully 


for a fall. A plaster which was put on it grotesque train of the victims of pride who fill our 
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Let it be noted, however, that even in the 
waking brain a great deal of myth-making 
goes on after the formation of the most 
rational hypothesis. If we imagine that a 
pain is caused by any serious disease, we 
almost inevitably fancy we experience all 
the other symptoms of the malady, of 
which we happen to have heard — symp- 
toms which disappear, as if by magic, 
when the physician laughs at our fears, 
and tells us our pain is caused by some 
trifling local affection. 

Each of my readers could doubtless sup- 
ply illustrations of myth-making as good 
as that of Dr. Reid. It happened to me 
once to visit a friend delirious from fever, 
who lay in a bed facing a large old mir- 
ror, whose gilt wood-frame, of Chinese de- 
sign, presented a series of innumerable 
spikes, pinnacles, and pagodas. On being 
asked how she was feeling, my poor friend 
complained of much internal dolour, but 
added with touching simplicity: “ And it 
is no great wonder, Iam sure! (whisper) 
T’ve swallowed that looking-glass !” 

Again as regards Sentiments. If we 
have seen a forbidding-looking beggar in 
the streets in the morning, nothing is more 
probable than that our vague and tran- 
sient sense of distrust will be justified by 
ingenious fancy taking up the theme at 
night, and representing a burglar bursting 
into our bedroom, presenting a pistol to 
our temples, and at the supreme moment 
disclosing the features of the objectionable 
mendicant. Hope, of course when vividly 
excited, represents for us scores of sweet 
scenes in which our desire is fulfilled with 
every pleasing variation; and Care and 
Fear have, alas! even more powerful ma- 
chinery for the realization of their terrors. 
The longing of affection for the return of 
the dead has, perhaps more than any other 
sentiment, the power of creating myths of 
reunion, whose dissipation on awakening 
are amongst the keenest agonies of bereave- 
ment. By a singular semi-survival of 
memory through such dreams we seem al- 
ways to be dimly aware that the person 
whose return we greet so rapturously has 
been dead ; and the obvious incongruity of 
our circumstances, our dress, and the very 
sorrow we confide at once to their tender- 
ness, with the sight of them again in their 
familiar places, drives our imagination to 
fresh shifts to explain it. Sometimes the 
beloved one has been abroad, and is come 
home ; sometimes the death was a mistake, 


pauper hospitals with kings, queens, and prophets. 
erely sup these r maniacs are recounting 
dreams, and there would be little to remark about 
them except their persistent character. 
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and some one else was buried in that grave 
wherein we saw the coffin lowered ; some- 
times a friendly physician has carried away 
the patient to his own home, and brought 
us there after long months to find him re- 
covered by his care. 

One of the most affecting mythical 
dreams which have come to my knowledge, 
remarkable also as an instance of dream- 
poetry, is that of a lady who confessed to 

ave been pondering on the day before her 
dream on the many duties which “bound 
her to life.’ The phrase which I have 
used as a familiar metaphor became to her 
a visible allegory. She dreamed that Life 
— a strong, calm, cruel woman — was bind- 
ing her limbs with steel fetters, which she 
felt as well as saw; and Death as an angel 
of mercy hung hovering in the distance, 
unable ‘to approach or deliver her. In 
this most singular dream her feelings found 
expression in the following touching verses, 
which she remembered on waking, and 
which she has permitted me to quote pre- 
cisely in the fragmentary state in which 
they remained on her memory. 
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*¢ Then I cried with weary breath, 
Oh be merciful, great Death! | 
Take me to thy kingdom deep, 
Where grief is stilled in sleep, 
Where the weary hearts find rest. 


Ah, kind Death, it cannot be 

That there is no room for me 

In all thy chambers vast... . 
See strong Life has bound me fast: 
Break her chains, and set me free. 


But cold Death makes no reply, 
Will not hear my bitter cry; 
Cruel Life still holds me fast; 

Yet true Death must come at last, 
Conquer Life and set me free.’’ 


A dream twice occurred to me at inter- 
vals of years where the mythical charac- 
ter almost assumed the dimensions of the 
sublime, insomuch that I can scarcely re- 
call it without awe. I dreamed that I was 
standing on a certain broad grassy space 
before the door of my old home. It was 
totally dark, but I was aware that I was 
in the midst of an immense crowd. We 
were all gazing upward into the murky 
sky, and a sense of some fearful calamity 
was over us, so that no one spoke aloud. 
Suddenly overhead appeared, through a 
rift in the black heavens, a branch of stars 
which I recognized as the belt and sword 
of Orion. en went forth a cry of de- 
—_ from all our hearts! We, knew, 
though no one said it, that these stars 
proved it was not acloud or mist, which, 
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as we had somehow believed, was causing 
the darkness. No; the air was clear; it 
was high noon, and the sun had not risen ! 
That was the tremendous reason why we 
beheld the stars. The sun would never 
rise again! 

In this dream, as it seems to me, a very 
complicated myth was created by my un- 
conscious brain, which having first by some 
chance stumbled on the picture of a crowd 
in the dark, and a bit of starry sky over 
them, elaborated, to account for such facts, 
the bold theory of the sun not having 
risen at noon; or (if we like to take it the 
other way) having hit on the idea of the 
sun’s disappearance, invented the appro- 
priate scenery of the breathless expectant 
crowd, and the apparition of the stars. 

Next to the myth-creating faculty in 
dreams, perhaps the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance about them is that which has 

iven rise to the world-old notion that 
ams are frequently predictions. At 
the outset of an examination of this mat- 
ter, we are struck by the familiar fact that 
our most common dreams are continually 
recalled to us within a few hours by some in- 
significant circumstance bringing up again 
the name of the person or place about 
which we had dreamed. On such occa- 
sions, as the vulgar say, “My dream is 
out.” Nothing was actually predicted, and 
nothing has occurred of the smallest con- 
sequence, or ever entailing any conse- 
quence, but yet, by some concatenation of 
events, we dreamed of the man from whom 
we received a letter in the morning; or we 
saw in our sleep a house on fire, and be- 
fore the next night we pass a street where 
there is a crowd, and behold! a dwelling 
in flames. Nay, much more special and 
out-of-the-way dreams than these come 
“out” very often. If we dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar on Saturday night, it is to 
be expected that on Sunday (unless the new 
lectionary have dispensed with his history) 
that the lesson of the day will present us 
with the ill-fated monarch and his golden 
image. Dreams of some almost unheard- 
of spot, or beast, or dead-and-gone old 
worthy, which by wild vagary have entered 
our brain, are perpetually followed by a 
reference to the same spot, or beast, or per- 
sonage, in the first book or newspaper we 
open afterwards. To account for such co- 
incidences on any rational principle is, of 
course, difficult. But it is at least useful 
to attempt to do so, seeing that here, at all 
events, the supernatural hypothesis is too 
obviously absurd to be entertained by any- 
body; and if we can substitute for it a 
plausible theory in these cases, the same 
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theory may serve equally well for problems 
a little more dignified, and therefore more 
liable to be treated superstitiously. 

In the first place, a moment’s reflection 
will show that the same sort of odd coinci- 
dences take place continually among the 
trivial events of waking life. It has 
chanced to myself within the last few 
hours to remark to a friend how the word 
“subtle” applied to the serpent in Gene- 
sis, is always spelled “subtil,” and within 
afew minutes to take up The Indez, of 
Toledo, Ohio, and read the following anec- 
dote: “ A poor negro preacher was much 
troubled by the cheating of the sutlers of 
the army which he followed. He chose 
accordingly for the text of his sermon, 
‘Now the serpent was more sufler than 
any beast of the field,’ &.” It will be 
owned that this is precisely the kind of 
chance coincidence which occurs in dreams, 
and which, when it happens to concern any 
solemn theme, is apt to seem portentous. 

But ascending beyond these trivial co- 
incidences, we arrive at a mass of dream- 
literature tending to show that revelations 
of all sorts of secrets and predictions of 
future events aremadein dreams. Taking 
them in order, we have, first, discoveries 
of where money, wills, and all sorts of lost 
valuables are to be found, and such dreams 
have long been rightfully explained as hav- 
ing their origin in some nearly effaced re- 
membrance of information leading natu- 
rally to the discovery. In sleep the lost 
clue is recovered by some association of 
thought, and the revelation is made with 
sufficient distinctness to ensure attention. 
A story of the sort is told by Macnish 
about a Scotch gentleman who recovered 
in a dream the address of a solicitor with 
whom his father on one single occasion de- 
posited an important document on which 
the family fortunes ultimately ——— 
A singular occurrence which took place 


some years ago at the house of the late 
Earl of Minto in Scotland, can only be ex- 
plained in a similar way. An eminent 
lawyer went to pay a few days’ visit at 


Minto immediately before the hearing of 
an important case in which he was en- 
gaged as counsel. Naturally he brought 
with him the bundle of papers connected 
with the case, intending to study them in 
the interval; but on the morning after his 
arrival the packet could nowhere be found. 
Careful search of course was made for it, 
but quite in vain, and eventually the law- 
yer was obliged to go into court without 
his papers. Years passed without any tid- 
ings of the mysterious packet, till the same 
gentleman found himself again a guest at 
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Minto, and, as it happened, occupying the 
same bed-room. His surprise may be im- 
agined when on waking in the morning he 
found his long-lost bundle lying on his 
dressing-table. The presumption of course 
is, that on the first occasion he hid them 
in his sleep, and on the second visit he 
found them in his sleep; but where he hid 
and found them has never been dis- 
covered. 

An instance of the renewal in sleep of 
an impression of memory calling up an 
apparition to enforce it (it is the impres- 
sion which causes the apparition, not the 
apparition which conveys the impression) 
occurred near Bath half a century ago. 
Sir John Miller, a very wealthy gentleman, 
died leaving no children. His widow had 
always understood that she was to have 
the use of his house for her life with a very 
large jointure ; but no will making such 
ge could be found after his death. 

e heir-at-law, a distant connection, natu- 
rally claimed his rights, but kindly allowed 
Lady Miller to remain for six months in 
the house to complete her search for the 
missing papers. The six months drew at 
last to a close, and the poor widow had 
spent fruitless days and weeks in examin- 
ing every possible place of deposit for the 
lost document, till at last she came to the 
conclusion that her memory must have de- 
ceived her, and that her husband could 
have made no such promise as she sup- 
posed, or have neglected to fulfil it had he 
made one. The very last day of her ten- 
ure of the house had just dawned, when 
in the grey of the morning Lady Miller 
drove up to the door of her man of busi- 
ness in Bath, and rushed excitedly to his 
bed-room door, calling out, “ Come to me! 
Ihave seen Sir John! There is a will!” 
The lawyer hastened to accompany her 
back to her house. All she could tell him 
was that her deceased husband had ap- 

eared to her in the night, standing by her 

edside, and had said solemnly, “ There is 
awill!” Where it was, remained as uncer- 
tain as before. Once more the house was 
searched in vain from cellar to loft, till 
finally wearied and in despair the lady and 
her friend found themselves in a garret at 
the top of the house. “It is all over,” 
Lady Miller said; “I give it up; my hus- 
band deceived me, and I am ruined!” At 
that moment she looked at the table over 
which she was leaning weeping. “This 
table was in his study once! Let us ex- 
amine it!” They looked, and the missing 
will, duly signed and sealed, was within it, 
and the widow was rich to the end of her 
days. It needs no conjuror to explain how 
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her anxiety called up the myth of Sir John 
Miller’s apparition, and made him say pre- 
cisely what he had once before really said 
to her, but of which the memory had waxed 
faint. 

Amore difficult class of stories to ac- 
count for is that of tales like the follow- 


ing :— 

A lady left her old country house in 
England and went to Australia with her 
husband, Colonel H. In the house she had 
quitted there was a room in which one of 
her sisters had died, and which the be- 
reaved mother kept constantly shut up. 
Mrs. H., after some years’ residence in 
Australia, dreamed that she saw her mother 
lying dead on the bed in this particular 
room, with certain members of the family 
around her. Noting the dream with some 
anxiety, she received in due time the news 
that her mother had had a fit in which she 
died, and that the body had been carried 
into a long-deserted room, and was at one 
time surrounded by the relatives in ques- 
tion. Here of course the coincidences were 
most remarkable and impressive, if the 
story have come to us with any exactitude; 
a matter of which the fallacies of memory, 
the inaccuracy of oral transmission, and 
the unconquerable propensity of all men 
to “make things fit” in such tales, must 
always leave open to doubt. Taking it, as 
it stands, however, we may notice that the 
removal of her mother’s corpse to the de- 
sired chamber was not a very singular cir- 
cumstance in itself, while the daughter’s 
dream of her early home was entirely in 
accordance with the common rules of 
dreams. As a sad and mournful feeling 
suggested the dream (probably some rea- 
sonable anxiety for her mother’s health, 
it was very natural that any analogous sol- 
emn or dismal circumstances connected 
with her mother should be woven with it. 
If she dreamed of her mother’s death, 
nothing was more dream-like than that she 
should associate with it the previous death 
of her sister, whom they had mourned to- 
gether, and see her mother’s corpse upon 
the bed where she had once actually seen 
that of her sister. Nay, according to the 
laws of dreaming, I conceive that, given 
the case of Mrs. H., it could hardly happen 
that she should have a sad or anxious 
dream, of which her old home afforded the 
stage, without making the deserted cham- 
ber, which must have been the very centre 
of all solemn thoughts in the house, its 
peculiar scene. 

There appeared some months ago in 
Caswell’s Magazine a ghost story narrated 
by Miss Felicia Skene, which from every 
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int of view is probably one of the best 
instances of the kind ever published. A 
husband, dubious of another existence, 
promised, if possible, to appear to his wife 
after death. His widow went on a visit to 
some friends, and their little girl slept in 
her bed. In the night the child thought 
she saw the husband (of whose death she 
had no knowledge) standing by the bed- 
side and looking at his wife sorrowfully. 
The child, who was much attached to him, 
spoke to him, and asked him what present 
he had brought to her, and tried, though 
unavailingly, to waken the widow sleeping 
beside her. Presently the figure passe 
into an adjoining dressing-room, and the 
child siept till morning, when she instantly 
ran into the dressing-room, expecting to 
find her old friend. Failing to do so, she 
followed the widow, and asked her eagerly 
where Mr.—— had gone. An explanation 
followed. The widow conceived that this 
revelation through the mind of a child was 
much more satisfactory than any which her 
own senses, excited by anticipation, could 
have brought her, and unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted it as a fact that her husband had 
come to keep his promise. Now, without 


denying the possibility of such spirit visita- 
tions, it must, I think, be owned that the 


easier solution even of this story (wherein 
the circumstances are unusually worthy 
and befitting) is to be found in the dream 
of the child. The widow’s presence beside 
her most naturally suggested that of her 
husband whom she had always previously 
associated with her. That thinking she 
saw him, she should have asked him for his 
wonted gift, and then have thought he 
went into the next room, were simple 
incidents of the dream, which was just 
sufficiently vivid to make so young a child 
confuse it with waking fact both at the 
moment and much more afterwards, when 
she found so much importance attached to 
it by her elders. 

In these and hundreds of cases of sup- 
posed revelations and predictions, both 
given in normal dreams and in various 
states of trance, I conceive that a careful 
reference to the laws of unconscious cere- 
bration will rarely fail, if not to explain, 
at least to elucidate, in a manner, the 
_ modus operandi of the mystery. Let it be 
remembered that we have got to do with 
a power which (under conditions imper- 
fectly known to us) obtains access to the 
entire treasure of memory, to the stores 
of facts, words, and transient impressions 
accumulated during our whole lives and 
to which in our ordinary consciousness 
we have no means of approach. Those 
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states of abnormal remembrance so often 
described as experienced by drowning 
persons, would, if prolonged through our 
waking hours very obviously put us in 
possession of means of judging, balancing, 
and even of foretelling events of which 
our normal dim and disconnected vision of 
the past affords no parallel. A similar 
faculty, not taking in so vast a sweep, but 
fastening on some special point to which 
attention is directed, obviously comes into 
play in many states, both of “clairvoy- 
ance ” and (in a lesser degree) in natural 
dreaming. The very least we can do be- 
fore deciding that any revelation, past, 
present, or future, comes from any other 
sources than such hyperesthetic memory 
and judgment founded on it, is to examine 
carefully whether those faculties must be 
absolutely insufficient to account for it. 
The notorious fact that such revelations 
are always conterminous with somebody's 
possible knowledge, gives us, of course, 
the best warrant for doubting that they 
come from any ultra-mundane sphere. 

The only class of dream, I imagine, 
which escapes the myth-making faculty, is 
the purely intellectual dream, which takes 
place when we have no sensation or senti- 
ment sufficiently vivid to make itself felt 
in sleep, and the brain merely continues 
to work on at some one of the subjects 
suggested by the calm studies of the pre- 
vious hours. Such dreams, as Dr. Car- 
penter remarks, have a more uniform and 
coherent order than is common to others; 
and it may even happen in time that, in 
consequence of the freedom from dis- 
traction resulting from the suspension of 
external influences, the reasoning pro- 
cesses may be carried on with unusual 
vigour and success, and the imagination 
wf develop new and harmonious forms 
of beauty. (Physiology, 5th edit. p. 643.) 
Under this head then, come all the re- 
markable cases of dreams, of the problems 
solved by Condorcet, and many others. 
Nearly every one who has been much in- 
terested in mathematical studies has done 
something of the kind in his sleep, and the 
stories are numerous of persons rising in 
sleep and writing out lucid legal opin- 
ions. 

But it is when the sleep is not wholly 
natural, but stimulated by narcotics, that 
these mental feats assume their most pro- 
digious dimensions, and the processes of 
geometric reasoning or calm investigation 
are replaced by the wildest flights of 
towering Fancy. The difference between 
normal dreams and those produced by 
opiates, so far as I can learn, is mainly 
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this, that in the former we are always 
more or less active, and, in the latter, pas- 
sive. Whatever sights we behold in the 
natural dream, our own share in what is 
going on is prominent. In the abnormal 
dream the marvellous scenery is by far 
the most important part of the vision. In 
a word, we are on the staye in the first case, 
and in the stalls in the second. The cause 
of this singular distinction must needs be 
that the action of morphia, haschish, &c. 
paralyzes more completely the voluntary 
and active powers than is done by natural 
sleep, wherein indeed the true conscious 
will is dormant, but a certain echo of it, 
an unconscious wilfulness, still survives, 
leaving us the semblance of choice and 
energy. On the other hand, while the 
opiate obscures even such moonlight of 
volition, it excites the fancy and myth- 
creating powérs of the brain to super- 
natural vigour, causing to pass before the 
eyes of the dreamer whole panoramas of 
beauty or horror. The descriptions of 
such miseries in the “Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,” and many other 
books, afford amazing evidence of what 
leaps the Pegasus of fancy is capable 
under the spur of such stimuli on the 
brain. Here also the singular facility 
in adopting suggestions and impressions 
which distinguishes hypnotism from natu- 
ral dreaming seems in a great degree to 
prevail. All opium-eaters speak of the 
fearful degree in which every a idea 
presented to them before sleeping be- 
comes magnified into portentous visions 
of terror. A scent suggesting blodd, 
caused one gentleman to dream of an army 
of skinless men and headless horses de- 
filing for hours before his eyes ; and the 
“Old Man of the Mountain” no doubt 
contrived to suggest to his assassins, before 
they ate the haschish those ideas which 
resulted in their dreams of houris and 
paradise. 

Besides the picturing of marvellous 
scenes, passively beheld, it seems that 
narcotics can stimulate the unconscious 
brain to the production of poetic or musi- 
cal descriptions of them; the two actions 
being simultaneous. Here we have surely 
the most astonishing of all the feats of this 
mysterious power within us; and whether 
we choose to regard it as a part of our 
true selves, or as the play of certain por- 
tions of ‘nerve-matter, in either case the 
contemplation of it is truly bewildering. 
What truth there may be in thé well- 
known stories of “Rousseau’s Dream” or 
of Tartini’s “Devil Sonata,” I cannot pre- 
tend to decide. In any case very re- 
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markable musical productions have been 
composed in sleep. But take the poems 
of “Kubla Khan.” Remember that the 
man who wrote it, in only a few of his 
multitudinous waking productions rose 
into the regions of high poetical fancy or 
anything like inspiration of verse. Then 
see him merely reading, half asleep, the 
tolerably prosaic sentence out of Purchas’ 
“ Pilgrimage :” “Here the Khan Kubla 
:commanded a palace to be built, and a 
stately garden thereunto, and thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were enclosed in a 
wall.” And, dropping his book, from this 
mere bit of green sod of thought he sud- 
denly springs up like a lark into the very 
heaven of fancy, with the vision of a para- 
dise of woods and waters before his eyes, 
and such sweet singing breaking from his 
lips as, 


‘** The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway o’er the waves,”’ 


interspersed with weird changes and out- 
bursts such as only music knows : — 


**Tt was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora! ” 


Consider all this, and that the poem of 
which this is the fragment reached at 
least the length of three hundred lines, 
and then say what limits shall be placed 
on the powers which lie hidden within our 
mortal coil? 

This poem of “Kubla Khan” has long 
stood, though not quite alone, as a dream 
poem, yet as far the largest and most 
singular piece so composed on record. A 
friend has permitted me now to publish 
another dream poem, not, indeed, of simi- 
lar esthetic merit, but in a physiological 
point of view perhaps even more curious, 
seeing that the dreamer in her waking 
hours is not a poet, and that the poem she 
dreamed is in French, in which she can 
speak fluently, but in which she believes 
herself utterly unable to compose a verse. 
It has been suggested that in this case the 
act of unconscious cerebration may be one 
of memory rather than of creative fancy, 
and that the lady must have, at some time 
of her life, read the poem thus reproduced 
in sleep. Such a feat would of itself be 
sufficiently curious, seeing that she has not 
the smallest waking recollection of having 
ever seen the lines, and they occurred to 
her (just as “Kubla Khan” did to Cole- 
ridge) not as a piece of literature, but as 
the description of a scene she actually be- 
held simultaneously with the occurrence 
to her mind of its poetical narrative. 
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But I conceive that the great inaccuracies 
of rhyme in the poem render it more than 
doubtful whether it can ever have been 
published as a French composition. “ Es- 
poir,” made to correspond with “ effroi,” 
and “ vert” with “ guerre,” are the sort of 
false rhymes which an English ear (espe- 
cially in sleep) might easily disregard, but 
which no French poet, accustomed to the 
strict rules of his own language, could 
overlook. If I err in this conclusion, and 
any reader of this little paper can recall 
having already seen the lines elsewhere, I 
shall be extremely obliged for the correc- 
tion. 

Let it be borne in mind that the dreamer 
saw all she describes as in a vision, and 
that in the middle of the dream, between 
the morning and evening visions, there 
intervened a blank and pause, as if a 
cloud filled the scene. Asin the case of 
Coleridge, the lady had taken morphia in 
moderate quantity before her dream. 


Ce matin du haut de l’ancien tourelle 
J’écoutais la voix de la sentinelle, 
Qui criait 4 ceux qui passent la-bas 
A travers le pont — Dis! Qui va 1a? 


Et toutes les réponses si pleines d’espoir 
Remplirent mon coeur d’un vague effroi 

Car le chagrin est d l’espoir le fruit, 

Et la suit, comme au jour suit la sombre nuit. 


Qui va la? 
Un beau jeune homme sur un coursier fier, 
A l’épée luisante, au drapeau vert, 
8’en va tout joyeux rejoindre la guerre; 
Il chante, ‘* Je reviens glorieux!”’ 


Qui va la? 
Une blonde jeune fille sur un palefroi gris, 
En habit de page, vert et cramoisi; 
Elle murmure, ‘‘ Je veille sur mon bien chéri,’’ 
Et le suit en souriant doucement, 


Qui va 1a? 
Un bon vieillard, ses cheveux sont blancs, 
Il porte un sac, comme 1’or brille dedans! 
Il le cache bien de ses doigts tremblants 
Et gromméle, ‘‘ Je me ferais riche! ”’ 


- Qui va la? 
Un joli enfant conduit sa sceur 
A travers les champs cueillir des fleurs: 
** Nous t’en donnerons 4 notre retour,’’ 
Ils disent en riant follement. 


(Here occurs a long pause.) 


La nuit s’abaisse sur l’ancien tourelle, 
Ecoute encore a la sentinelle, 

Qui crie 4 ceux qui passent la-bas 

A travers le pont — Dis! Qui va la? 


Tl vient tout sanglant un coursier fier, 
La selle est vide, mais il traine par terre 
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Un mourant, qui serre un drapeau vert: 
Bientot il ne gémira plus. 


Qui va 1a? 
Une blonde jeune fille sur un palefroi gris, 
En habit de page, vert et cramoisi, 
Qui suit tout éperdue son bien chéri, 
Et qui prie d’une voix déchirante. 


Qui va 1a? 
Un triste viellard, sea cheveux sont blancs, - 
Il porte un sac, in n’y a rien dedans! 
Et dit, en tordant ses doigts tremblants, 
** Ah c’est dur de perdre tout ! ”’ 


Qui va la? 
Un joli enfant qui porte sa sceur: 
** Un serpent glissant parmi les fleurs 
L’a piquée. Mais vois! Elle dort sans pleurs! ’? 
Cher petit! Elle n’en versera plus! 


Lastly we come to the point on which 
I conceive that dreams throw most light 
on the separability of the self from the 
automatically-working brain. The ab- 
sence of the moral sense in dreams is a 
matter touched upon in my former essay, 
on which I have received the most varied 
communications. On one hand two es- 
teemed friends have assured me that their 
consciences are occasionally awake in 
sleep; on the other, a great many more 
tell me that their experience entirely cor- 
roborates my somewhat hazarded obzerva- 
tions. For example, an admirable and 
most kind-hearted lady informs me that 
she palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar 
and chuckled at the notion of his disap- 
pointment. A distinguished philanthro- 
pist, exercising for many years high judi- 
cial functions, continually commits forgery 
and only regrets the act when he learns 
that he is to be hanged. A woman, whose 
life at the time of her dream was devoted 
to the instruction of pauper children, sec- 
ing one of them make a face at her, 
doubled him up into the smallest compass, 
and poked him through the bars of a lion’s 
cage. One of the most benevolent of men, 
who shared not at all in the military en- 
thusiasm of his warlike brothers (the late 
Mr. Richard Napier), ran his best friend 
through the body, and ever after recalled 
the extreme gratification he had experi- 
enced on seeing the point of his sword 
come out through the shoulders of his be- 
loved companion. Other crimes com- 
mitted in dreams need not be here re- 
corded; but I am persuaded that if we 
could but know all the improper things 
done *by the most proper people in 
their sleep with the utmost sangfroid and 
completely unblushing effrontery, the pic- 
ture would present a diverting contrast to 
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our knowledge of them in their conscious 
hours. 

If the moral sense be not wholly sup- 
pressed in sleep, there is certainly enough 
evidence to conclude that it is only excep- 
tionally active, and (so far as I yet can 
learn) only in the case of dreams assum- 
ing the character of nightmares, in which 
the consciousness is far less perfectly dor- 
mant than in others. Let it be under- 
stood that I do not deny the presence of 
the peculiar dread and horror of remorse 
in sleep. As it is, undoubtedly, the worst 
torture of which the mind is susceptible, 
it is the form of mental suffering which 
continually presents itself in the crisis and 
climax of imaginary woe in a nightmare 
or in insanity. But this has nothing to do 
with the normal consciousness of right 
and wrong, the sense that what we are 
actually doing is morally good or bad; a 
sense which is never wholly absent in our 
waking hours, and which (as I conceive) is 
never present in a perfectly natural dream. 
If the experience of my readers do not 
lead them to correct this opinion, then I 
must be permitted to urge that the dis- 
covery of such a law as that which ex- 
cludes the moral sense from dreams must 
needs point to some important conclusion 
concerning the nature of unconscious cere- 
bration. If such cerebation- be in any way 
‘to be described as our own work, how is it 
possible that so intimate, so indissoluble 
a part of ourselves as our sense: of the 
moral character of actions should be regu- 
larly absent ? To divide the idea of a cruel 
deed from a sense of loathing, or a base 
one from a sense of contempt, would be an 
impossible feat for us to accomplish awake. 
Our perception of such acts is simultane- 
ously a perception of their moral hideous- 
ness; yet we do this in dreams, not merely 
oceasionally, but, as I conceive, as a rule 
of which the exceptions are at most ex- 
tremely rare. ‘ 

Nay. further. A great proportion of the 
passions of our dreams seem often not re- 
flexes of those experienced in former 
hours of consciousness, but altogether for- 
eign to our natures, past and present. 
Passions which never for a moment sullied 
our consciousness, sentiments the very an- 
tipodes of those belonging to our idiosyn- 
crasies, present themselves in sleep, and 
are followed out with their appropriate 
actions, just as if we were not ourselves at 
all; but, in one case, a Jack Sheppard, or 
in another a Caligula. The man who 
would go to the stake rather than do a 
dishonourable act, imagines himself cheat- 
img at cards; the woman who never yet 
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voluntarily hurt a fly, chops a baby into 
mincemeat. — 

The theory of Dugald Stewart, that the 
will is not dormant in dreams, but has 
merely lost the power of controlling the 
muscles,* seems to me entirely inadequate 
to fit cases like these. If the will were 
awake, it must inevitably rebel against 
acts so repugnant to it, even if it were 
powerless to prevent the brain from in- 
venting them. A sense of discord and 
trouble would reign in our dreams as of 
“a house divided against itself.” The 
fact that nothing of the kind is experi- 
enced, and that we have, notoriously, not 
even a sense of surprise in dreams when 
we find ourselves committing the most 
atrocious outrages, is surely sufficient to 
prove that the true self is not merely im- 
potent but dormant. 

Finally, not only the absence of the 
moral sense in dreams, but also the ab- 
sence of all sense of mental fatigue in 
them, appears to point to the same con- 
clusion. In dreams we never experience 
that weariness which invariably in waking 
hours follows all sustained volition. Wide 
and wild as may be our flights of fancy, no 
feather of our wings seems to droop 
after them. But exertion of will is the 
most laborious of all things, whether it be 
employed to attend to a subject of study, 
to create a fanciful story, or to direct our 
limbs in unwonted actions. It has been 
truly remarked, that if the laws of our 
constitution required us to perform a sep- 
arate act of volition for every muscular 
motion we make in the course of twenty- 
four hours, —in other words, if there were 
no such power as that of automatic ac- 
tion, — we should expire of the fatigue of 
a single day’s exertion; nay, of the mere 
rising up.and sitting down, and washing 
and brushing and buttoning, and moving 
our legs down stairs, and cutting and but- 
tering and chewing and swallowing, and 
all the numberless little proceedings which 
must be gone through before even break- 
fast is accomplished. Nature has -so ar- 
ranged it that we learn the various arts 
of walking, eating, dressing, &c. &c., one 
by one, and at an age when we have noth- 
ing else to do; so that when the further 
lessons of how to read, to write, and so 
on, have to be learned, the rudiments of 
life’s business have long before passed in- 
to the class of voluntary acts over which 
unconscious cerebration is quite sufficient- 
ly sensible to preside. And this uncon- 
scious brain-work never seems to tire us 


* Dugald Stewart’s Works, vol. ii. p. 292. 
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at all; whether it consists in setting our 
feet and eyes going in the proper direction 
for walking or riding, or in painting for us 
the choicest galleries of pictures in dream- 
land, or composing for us as many novels 
as taxed the imagination of poor Alexan- 
dre Dumas. It is the conscious Self alone 
whose exertions ever flag, and for whose 
repose merciful Nature has deserved the 
blessing of Sancho Panza on “the man 
who invented sleep.” 

Take it how we will, I think it remains 
evident that in dreams (except those be- 
longing to the class of nightmare wherein 
the will is partially awakened) we are in 
a condition of entire passivity; receiving 
impressions indeed from the work which 
is going on in our brains, but incurring no 
fatigue thereby, and exempted from all 
sense of moral responsibility as regards it. 
5 ane = which _ are wont to 
play has slipped from our loosened grasp, 
a | its secondary and almost pat 
wondrous powers have become manifest. 
It is not only a finger-organ, but a se//- 
acting one; which, while we lie still and 
listen, goes over, more or less perfectly, 
and with many a quaint wrong note and 
variation, the airs which we performed on 
it yesterday, or long ago. 
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Is this instrument ourselves? Are we 

uite inseparable from this machinery of 
thoughts? Ifit never acted except by our 
volition and under our control, then, in- 
deed, it might be somewhat difficult to 
conceive of our consciousness apart from 
it. But every night a different lesson is 
taught us. e brain, released from its 
bit and rein, plays like acolt turned to 
pasture, or, like the horse of the miller, 
goes round from left to right to relieve 
itself from having gone round from right 
to left allthe day before. Watching these 
instinctive sports and relaxations by which 
we benefit, but in whose direction we have 
no part, do we not acquire the conviction 
that the dreaming brain-self is not the 
true self for whose moral worthiness we 
strive, and for whose existence after death 
alone we care? “We are of the stuff 
which dreams are made of.” Not wholly 
so, O mighty poet, philosopher; for in 
that “stuff” there enters not the noblest 
element of our nature — that Moral Will 
which allies us, not to the world of passing 
shadows, but to the great Eternal Will, in 
whose Life it is our hope that we shall live 
for ever. . 





Evroreans have always been led to suppose 
that by the act of suttee Hindoo wives declared 
their undying attachment to their husbands, 
but Dr. Chever, in his recent work on Indian 
Medical Jurisprudence, traces the custom to a 
very different origin. He brings forward au- 
thorities to show that the Brahmins themselves 
invented the law as a means of self-protection 

inst their wives. Before its introduction the 
ves were in the habit of avenging themselves 
on their husbands for neglect and cruelty by 
mixing poison with their food, and at last things 
came to such a height that the least matrimo- 
nial quarrel resulted in the husband’s death. An 
easier remedy for the evil might have been found 
in itting the wife to eat out of the same 
dish as the husband, but this would have in- 
volved too wide a departure from the customs 
of society; and it must be admitted that there 
is a peculiar refinement of cruelty in the expe- 
dient adopted which would commend itself to 
the Asiatic mind. Of late years the law of sut- 
tee has been occasionally set at defiance, but the 
widow cannot altogether escape the conse- 
| a of her husband’s death. His family 
egrade her, and put her to the most menial 


duties in the house. Pall Mall Gazette. 





Tae Carpenter’s Snop.—A professor at 
Munich, says the Cornish Telegraph, has pub- 
lished the results of his experience on the sea- 
soning of wood, which, asa practical question, is 
worth attention in many quarters. Growing 
wood, says the professor, contains in winter 
about 50 cent. of water; in March and 
April, 46; and 48 per cent. in the next three 
months, with but little variation up to Novem- 
ber. ‘Timber dried in the air holds from 20 
to 25 per cent. of water — never less than 10 
per cent. Wood dried by artificial means until 
all moisture is expelled, is deprived of its elas- 
ticity, and becomes brittle. If the natural 
qualities of the wood are to be preserved, the 
drying must begin at a moderate heat, and be 
carried on very slowly. For the drying of small 
pieces of wood, such as are used by joiners and 
cabinet-makers, the professor recommends a bath 
of dry sand heated to a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 100°. The sand diffuses the heat and 
absorbs moisture; but it must be cold when the 
wood is first buried therein. 


A sTeamBoaT has been placed on the remark- 
= lake of the Incas, the Lake of Titicaca, in 
eru. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. 
A CHANCE CHILD. 


TuHeERE had been a funeral from a little, 
old, deep-windowed house in the chief 
street of Dingwall, Rossshire. An old 
maid’s funeral, attended only by a grave, 
decorous “ writer,” two young men, strang- 
ers in the place, and a girl, little Mary 
Dallas, who had no more right to that 
name than she had to anything else in this 
wide world of ours. A “chance child,” 
with a black veil over all her history pre- 
vious to the day when the “ writer,” 
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eyes and light brown hair, coarsely dressed 
in a thick woolsey, with no mother’s pride 
wrought into braiding or frilling. 

“I didna think I could tak sae kindly to 
ony wean in my auld age,” said the Lowland 
housekeeper. “It’s no in me to be unkind 
to a bairn, God forbid! but I’ve just passed 
them by like. An’ she’s no bonny, and 
she’s backward wi’ her tongue. Master 
says that that failin’ will be worth a tocher 
to her if she keeps it when she’s grown. 
It’s the way men talk, Miss Vass, wantin’ 
to have all the crackin’ to theirselves, and 





Duncan Gair, put her, a two-year-old baby, | us to mix the toddy to help them on. But 
into the charge of worthy Miss Vass, with |if mony a ane canna help frae lovin’ an 
such sum of money as paid a little more |auld dumb dog, that was never a beauty 
than her expenses, but was not to be men-| at his best, just because he loves them, 
tioned beside the value of the sterling | what for am I a fule to be taken wi’ a wean 
godly upbringing that she received. |that tuk tome? She has a kind o’ way as 
Miss Vass had been a scrupulous and a/if she was thankful for little things that 
proud woman, with the pride of a race of | maist bairns take as theirricht. Ye’ll hae 
decent farmers; and she had taken two lan easy handfu’ o’ her, Miss Vass.” 
days of consideration before she had writ-| Miss Vass was rather doubtful. She 
ten her consent to Mr. Gair’s letter, in-|could not forget the child’s parentage; 
quiring whether she would undertake the | and, being accustomed to wa!k safe paths 
control of the worse than orphan baby. |of antecedent and precedent, she was not 
The payment for so pleasant and womanly |sanguine enough to hope that she might 
a duty was a sore temptation to her have come across that exception which 
inched table and thinning wardrobe, and | proves the rule. But with all her rigid 
er yearning clinging to the town and |strictness, she was not a prejudiced wo- 
home of her birth. But, welcome as the | man; and when the little girl showed her- 


money might be, Elspeth Vass was not the |self gentle and docile, her kind old heart 
‘ woman to do for its sake what she would | opened readily to her, though her strong 


not have done without it. She had referred 
to many good books and to sundry por- 
tions of Scripture, and had wrestled long 


principle never neglected to apply the 
wholesome discipline which her womanly 
consciousness, taught her was most likely 


to check any dangerous tendencies in this 
hopeful shoot of a tainted tree. Mary was 
brought up in habits of punctuality and 


in prayer. Elspeth was not one to display 
her mental processes, except as they invol- 
untarily showed in the few dry sentences 
of her tardy reply :— unremitting industry, of self-denial and 

“That, seeing what was done could not self-control. Miss Vass watched carefully 
be undone, and that the Lord had expressly | over the subtle moral influences of conver- 
declared that He Himself would not hold | sation and general reading, even surren- 
a child responsible for its parents’ evil | dering her national laxity of judgment 
ways, unless it followed in the same, she | upon Mary Queen of Scots; and to satisfy 
did not see that it would be inconsistent | the girlish yearning for a heroine of beauty, 
with her duty as a Christian woman to love, and pathos, supplied her place with 
undertake to do her best to direct the bairn the image and story of sweet, pure Mag- 
to better paths.” dalen of France. 

She had added, “though it was overlike| And so, for full fourteen years, the young 
to be ill-cuided by its hereditary nature, | girl lived with the old woman in the little 
if there was any truth in birth or breed,” | old-fashioned house, the only home they 
but under the double reflection that!had either of them ever known. And 
Ezekiel says nothing on that point, and | truly happy had those fourteen years been, 
that it was a queer-like thing for a single | albeit their quiet calendar of steady plod- 
woman to write to a bachelor, she had;ding in the common day-school, little 
drawn her pen through those lines, and; household duty, and diligent evening 





fair-copied the letter without them. 

It was no fairy child, of high-born grace 
and lustrous beauty, that Elspeth Vass 
took from the arms of Mr. Gair’s old house- 


keeper. Just a thin-faced child, with grey 


needlework, had been enlivened by no red- 
letter days more startling than a drive to 
Strathpeffer, a tea-drinking at the manse, 
or a day’s trip to Inverness. 

Mary had grown up a healthy-looking, 
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well-mannered girl, useful about the house, 
and clever at her needle, but with no more 
prettiness than good habits, good temper, 
and superfine neatness are sure to produce. 
As was only natural, Miss Vass had occa- 
sionally certain private cogitations. Mr. 
Gair had said not a word about her ward’s 
parents, beyond the simple fact that they 
and their child were no credit to each 
other. She did not know which of them 
supplied the funds which the lawyer doled 
out. She could not form the slightest idea 
of their respective positions in life, nor 
whether Mary was far from the scene of 
her birth or unsuspiciously near it. Like 


the wise woman that she was, she reflected 
that if she could not repress these wander- 


ing wonderments, much less could the 
child, so much more immediately interested. 
Therefore she resolved that no unwhole- 
some mysteries should surround the secret, 
like ghouls about a corpse. There it was, 
a sad and serious truth, to be recognized, 
and wicsrcene: | covered up, without prurient 
peep or touch. So when Mary was a lassie 
just entering her teens, Miss Vass did not 
repress her timid hints, but met them 
boldly and truthfully, as she would had it 
been a story of death instead of disgrace. 
Truthfully, tenderly in utter truthfulness, 
she answered the questions with which 
Mary sought to probe the world’s ways 
about such matters, offering no insulting 
ity or weakening consolation. It pained 
er— pained her honest virtuous heart, 
doubtless, far more than bitterer things 
had pained poor Mary’s mother’s — to see 
the child, spiritually the child of her own 
soul, go about her daily duties with a 

aver face and a lower voice than before. 

ut she took no notice. Only once when 
Mary was sewing, with a thoughtful face 
and an oceasional sigh, Miss Vass ventured 
to say, with a dramatic imitation of 
lightness, whose success astonished her- 
self, — 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mary 
bairn.” 

“]T was thinking,” said candid Mary, “of 
a fable that our master read to us once at 
dictation class. How there was a man 
doomed by a wicked spirit to wander, 
without a friend or a penny, through a 
desert country. But the man was attended 
by a good genius, and wherever he came 
the good genius provided him with friends 
and home, and found money for him, and 
dug wells for him, and made trees grow 
over his path. But then we know there 
are no genii, after all;” and the fingers 
resumed the sewing, and there came an- 
other sigh. 
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“ My child Mary,” said Miss Vass, laying 
her thin, pale hand on the girl’s warm 
shoulder, “there is God. Need you turn 
to these poor fables — though I own they 
are pretty enough — while you have the 
true histories of Joseph, and David, and 
Esther? Let the ancient heathen that 
were born in the dark, and the modern 
heathen that choose it, talk in riddles 
about fairy and genii, fortune and luck. 
Let us call Him by the name He taught 
us— God our Father. Our Father, Mary 
bairn! Let us trust Him, Mary. He 
never asks us to trust Him till we have 
proved Him. The youngest beggar-child, 
before it can know the want of bread, has 
been fed a deal more than starved. Need 
you wish for genii, bairn? Does not the 
angel of the Lord encamp about them that 
fear Him, and deliver them? He turneth 
the wilderness into a standing water, and 
dry ground into water-springs. Mary 
bairn, the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof, and if we are his, then He 
and his are ours. Trust in the Lord and 
do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed— body and 
soul, bairn, heart and head! ” 

That night Mary had kissed Miss Vass 
with a warmth that showed she had received 
her heartening words in all their under- 
score of emphasis. And the good old maid 
had lain awake some little time thinking 
of the girl and her future. The hints 
about this she had conveyed to Mr. Duncan 
Gair had elicited nothing but the reply 
that Mary would be expected ultimately 
to depend upon herself, and that he was 
snre she had been so reared that she would 
find it easy. With a prayer for the lassie’s 
well-being, temporal and eternal, she had 
fallen asleep, to be awakened by the sun- 
beams, and Mary’s voice a-lilting blithe as 
ever — and it was nothing but blithe. 

Miss Vass was one of those women who 
sit well in the saddle of life till the last, 
and die quickly, before their foot is out of 
the stirrup. She was only ailing for a day 
or two before she died, and was even up 
and dressed — in her afternoon dress, too, 
lace cap, point collar, and pearl brooch — 
when death came. She had not broken 
her habits for him. It was the woman’s 
version of the royal spirit that takes a sick 
man to the battle field, to drop dead of 
disease before the bullet can reach him; 
that gives the dying captain voice for one 
more conquering command. It was sense 
of duty, to be done as long as possible, — 
and once more. 

No “last words,” so called. Her last 
words were to give Tibbie Seer, the char- 
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woman (for they kept no servant), some 
currant scones for a relish with her tea, — 
“she’d had a hard day’s work, poor body, 
and didn’t look over-strong.” 

So is it often with the bravest and best. 
What is death to them, that they should 
say his litany? Do we stop to cower and 
tremble before the outside porter of our 
Father’s mansion? Straight on, straight 
in, with the same step that we always 
walked. “O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ?” 

It was all over. Tibbie Seer stayed in 
the house from the death to the funeral, 
and Mr. Gair came to and fro, and the 
nephews in Aberdeen wrote to appoint the 
day of their arrival for the funeral. Mary 
Dallas lived on, lonely amid her breaking 
home; lonely and sad, as the fondest 
daughter bereaved of the best of mothers, 
but not dutiless, and therefore not com- 
fortless. Miss Vass had left everything 
arranged with a kind and righteous ar- 
rangement as became a Christian. Her 
furniture and the current amount of her 
little annuity were to be made over to her 
nephews. Their father, the husband of 


Elspeth’s only sister, dead long ago, had 
paid the debts of old Mr. Vass’s long ill- 
ness twenty years before, and had been 


kind and brotherly to Elspeth in her days 
of penyry. In justice to his children, one 
sicklyfand the other married and strug- 
gling, she must return them what she 
could. It was not adequate to the debt 
she owed their father; and so, thinking of 
the little great-nephews and nieces, grow- 


ing from and wearing out so much, she | 


had firmly set aside her natural leaning to 
the better-provided Mary, and to the mon- 
ey and the furniture she had even added, 
“and all my wearing apparel.” Mr. Gair 
told Mary this; and in all her grief the girl 
arose to fold and arrange and pack for the 
benefit of others. She even went through 
the little store of lace, carefully repairing 
the slight decays which negligence would 
soon reduce to utter worthlessness. It 
was her last service to her friend, to 
make her bequests as valuable as _pos- 
sible. 

But something there was for Mary’s self. 
The little black-paper profile of Elspeth 
Vass when a girl. It had its history. It 
Had been procured as a gift for Elspeth’s 
lover, who had immediately after gone 


away to Edinburgh, and had forgotten the | 


plain, grave woman in the far north, until 
he remembered to send back her picture 
and her true, sensible letters on the eve of 
his marriage with somebody else. It was 
no secret in Dingwall; for, against 
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Elspeth’s wish, he had been inclined to pa- 
rade their engagement before he left for 
Edinburgh. But she did not make a moan, 
nor run away, but took his ring from her 
hand, and stopped working at her homely 
trousseau and household plenishing. She 
wore out the first, piece by piece, as she 
needed it, and used the other to brighten 
her old-maiden abode. Sorely, sorely did 
the false lover misunderstand this brave 
and sound nature ; but she was avenged in 
the galling sincerity which crept into his 
self-comforting formula, “that she liad 
never really cared for him, being worthy 
of some one far better.” Also the little 
pearl brooch, and the silk-bound, embroi- 
dered album, wherein Miss Vass had 
stored the quaint, queer bits of literature 
and art which had crossed her own humble 
by-path — the striking metaphor remem- 
bered from the Sabbath sermon, the verses 
written by local talent upon local interests 
in the local journal, the flower-painting on 
rice-paper bought at the laird’s lady's stall 
in the charity bazaar, even one or two car- 
icatures by that clever lad Bob Rose,-who 
went to London, and got some of his 
things into Punch, and died young. 

All these for Mary Dallas, quietly de- 
scribed as “my dear and’ dutiful pupil.” 
Little things truly, scarcely worth so much 
as the oldest household thing that was to 
go to the strange nephews, but precious 
to Mary, with a preciousness beyond the 
highest commercial value — something 
that could not be bought. The visible 
traces of a good, true life that had lovingly 
|mingled with her own. The thought of 
‘them, and of all they suggested, lay at the 
‘girl’s sad heart, like the pure guardian 
| snow round the patient flowers in winter, 
| while Mr. Gair told her that she was now 
| to be sent to London, to live with and as- 
isist a widow lady, who was starting a 
| boarding-school in the suburbs; and ex- 
' plained that her allowance of twenty pounds 

er annum (just half what it had hitherto 

een) would cease entirely when she came 
\of age. Mary was to go first to Edin- 
| burgh, and rest « day and a night with his 
|old housekeeper’s sister, and then she was 
to go on to London, where his own 
brother, a solicitor in Gray’s Inn, had en- 
gaged to send a responsible person to 
meet her at the railway station, and con- 
duct her to her destination. 

Mr. Gair was not an unkindly man, 
though his old housekeeper described him 
as “ane o’ thae canny bodies, that hae 
lockit theirselves up sae safely, that they 
dinna ken whaur to find their ain key ;” 
and their was in his manner to Mary much 
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of that sort of careful consideration with 
which we provide for the transit of a valu- 
able and fragile parcel. But Mary did 
not notice this, thinking so much of the 

recious portrait and jewel and book that 
Sone their testimony to so much more. 
In a sort of unconscious, natural way, she 
felt that what we have once had we can 
never lose, except by our own will. And 
she thanked Mr. Gair so warmly, that he 
clapped an extra padlock on his heart, in 
self-defence, lest she should find the miss- 
ing key, and enter the castle by storm! 
And then she went away and packed her 
three treasures in the safest corner of her 
old hair-trunk. 


An iron-grey, taciturn man was Mary’s 
custodian from King’s Cross to her final 
destination. There was but little of the 
beauty or majesty of London to be seen in 
the shortest cut from the new Road to 
Brixton. And Mary’s heart sunk within 
her at the sight of one dreary street after 
another, all sordid with dirt and bad 
weather, and filled with a density of 
squalor and wretchedness new to the High- 
land-bred girl. Gradually, however, the 
roads widened, the houses looked more 
like homes, and trees and shrubs, albeit in 
their wintry nakedness, broke and beauti- 
fied the grim lines of brick and mortar, 
like pleasant fancies amid stern facts. “It 
improves towards the end,” thought Mary 
hopefully. 

Alas! Presently the cab turned off the 
main road, and struck into a purlieu of 
new-built villas, duly stuccoed, and stand- 
ing close together, two-thirds of them with 
a great white mark upon their windows, to 
proclaim that the desirable family resi- 
dence was still untenanted, while all the 
rest had that painful cheap newness about 
the window drapery and visible furniture 
that suggests households built on sand, 
and the constant presence of the broker’s 
man. No tiniest patch of green before 
the houses. No distinction between road 
and footpath — both in miserable equality 
of stone and dust and slush. No foot-pas- 
sengers — and that seemed no wonder — 
and one or two tradesmen’s carts prowling 
about to pick up new customers, only to 
be served, however, on the strictest ready- 
money system. 

It was in the heart of this wilderness 
that the cab stopped. Before a villa ex- 
actly like hundreds round it, both in its 
building and its furbishing, individual only 
in the little brass plate, engraved, “ Estab- 
lishment for Young Ladies.” 

Mary’s escort stayed with her until he 
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saw her and her poor belongings safely 
into the hands of Mrs. Lambert, described 
on her own circulars as the “lady superin- 
tendent ” of the establishment. Mrs. Lam- 
bert led Mary up-stairs, volubly informing 
her that the house was very quiet just 
now, and the “dormitory ” in fact empty, 
since “term” would not begin till next 
week. Mrs. Lambert knew that “term” 
would bring at least one day-pupil — 
the builder’s daughter — and one boarder 
—the child of a widowed Italian ar- 
tist, who was engaged to teach his lan- 
guage or his art, should any young ladies 
require either, which understanding had 
enabled Mrs. Lambert’s prospectus to 
boast of “the services of Signor Barti.” 
Others would surely turn up. Mrs. Lam- 
bert argued from innate consciousness 
that many people put off things to the last 
moment; and having sown her circulars 
broadcast, with “ term-time ” duly notified, 
she was now diligently touching up her 
silk dress for that momentous day, before 
which she would surely have many in- 
quiring callers. 

Poor Mrs. Lambert! Her deceased hus- 
band had been a struggling man, lacking 
robustness in health, education, and char- 
acter. In her own bed-room she had a 
drawerful of the prospectuses of different 
defunct companies which he had served as 
secretary, together with divers specimens 
of the ores and minerals whereon they had 
founded schemes of golden wealth — sad 
relics of a married life which began in sen- 
timent and ended in a weary shuffle. A 
strong, good nature would have been 
sainted in the trials she had passed 
through ; a weak one like hers was merely 
soured and spoilt. A faded, shifty, and 
shiftless woman, she stood before Mary 
Dallas with the Scotch breezes still cool 
on her fresh cheek, and the bracing teach- 
mast Elspeth Vass still girding up her 
soul. 

“ Perhaps you will not mind my leaving 
you for the present,” Mrs. Lambert’ said. 
“ As soon as you have arranged your little 
matters as far as you need, you can go 
down to the drawing-room, and I will join 
you there by-and-by. You will quite un- 
derstand that I am very much occupied — 
new house, new school, and my own two 
dear fatherless boys, and a most useless 
servant, Miss Dallas; and I’m afraid it is 
against me that I have not been long used 
to such a state of thiags.” 

Mary readily excused her; and after 
opening her box and correcting the defi- 
ciencies of her travelling toilet, she duly 
repaired to “the drawing-room,” where, 
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during an hour of solitude, the coarse 
drugget with the Brussels-like pattern, 
the hired piano, the vases on the mantel- 
piece (with price-tickets still sticking on), 
the red and blue volumes, ormulu ink- 
stand, and heap of circulars on the table, 
all became as drearily familiar to her as 
long-known faces that have never worn a 
friendly smile. At last, however, a latch- 
key rattled roughly into the street-door, 
and there were noisy steps about the pas- 
sage and lower stairs, and presently a 
dirty serving-girl summoned Mary to din- 
ner. 

The meal was served in the chamber be- 
hind the drawing room, a narrow apart- 
ment looking out into the cramped yard. 
It introduced Mary to the whole of the 
Lambert family —shock-headed, shy, un- 
couth William, a year or two younger than 
herself, and pale, peevish, cripple Jemmy, 
of not more than eight or nine. Also it 
revealed the whole spirit of the scrambling, 
ilf-managed household, where the mistress 
scolded the maid for delinquencies due 
half to her own’want of foresight, and half 
to the deficiency of the domestic machinery, 
and the maid sulked, until goaded to an- 
swer back; where the boys handed no 
dish till it was asked for, and partook of 
what was offered them without any thanks 
—Mrs. Lambert’s “manners” being an 
acquirement, and not a growth, and re- 
served, like her music and French, for the 
sphere of school-fees. 

There were no regular duties for Mary 
yet. So when Mrs. Lambert disappeared 
again to her dress-making work in her 
bed-room, and William went off with a 
noisy slam of the street-door (he had a sit- 
uation at a library and stationary depdt 
not far off), and little Jemmy hobbled 
back to his corner of the bony old sofa, 
Mary went up-stairs and brought two or 
three old ciphering books, in which she had 
pasted any little picture or poem that had 
come in her way. Nothing choice —for 
those were scarce, and had gone into Miss 
Vass’s album, which Mary was not equal 
to looking through yet—but cuttings 
from stray penny papers; ay, sometimes, 
after they had come as wrappers from the 
market. But for the poor little cripple, 
left with idle head and hands, they would 
be as much a treat as a picture-gallery. 

So they were. Jemmy was no engaging 
child: he had all the repelling faults of 
neglected deformity — a spiritual attitude 
of helpless but malevolent self-defence, a 
greedy claiming and ignoring of unaccus- 
tomed kindness. All this Mary found out 
over her picture-books, in the first after- 
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noon of their acquaintanceship. But she 
would not see it; she assumed that divine 
blindness to evil which is the best ground 
from which to combat it. Or, at any rate, 
she called it by different names — names 
that would attract all her. sympathies in- 
stead of repelling them, shyness instead of 
moroseness, sheer suffering and solitude. 

His childhood and affliction made him 
the most approachable of the little circle, 
which was sufficiently unsympathetic to 
make her presently thankful even for his 
ungracious attachment. Had Mary been 
of unadaptable material, her orderly, sys- 
tematic training would have been but as a 
stone about her neck to swamp her in this 
morass of incapability and confusion. But 
Mary had that true soul of order which 
does not spurn chaos. She had been 
trained not to put tangled skeins out of 
sight, but to unravel them. A stranger 
and a subordinate in this house, she could 
not fix hours and frame regulations; and 
during her first experience of this disorder 
and irregularity she had hard work to 
keep any hold of her straying duties. But 
gradually she seized the very innermost 
secret of order and method, which consists 
in doing the right thing at the right sea- 
son, instead of the wrong thing at an ap- 
pointed time. 

The more people need a right influence, 
the slower they are to recognize it. Mrs.- 
Lambert began to congratulate herself 
that her household and her school went 
more easily than she had anticipated, and 
to take pride in her superior management. 
Jemmy accepted all Mary’s little schemes 
of interest and amusement, and was per- 
haps too eestatically grateful for the shil- 
ling paint-box that she bought him to 
think of thanks, while William was sullenly 
content to find his old grievance, the un- 
punctuality of meals, gradually fading 
away. The little foreign boarder whis- 
pered to the day-pupils such pleasant 
rumours of interesting stories and merry 
games, that when a certain mother fell 
into a lingering illness, her three little 
girls were instantly placed with Mrs. 
Lambert. Nor did a suspicion of the 
mainspring of all cross that lady’s mind, 
even when, after one half-holiday’s up- 
braiding and final “notice” to her over- 
worked servant, that aggrieved damsel 
retorted that “she’d ha’ been off of her 
own accord long ago, if it hadn’t been for 
Miss Dallas, who didn’t go on the ram- 
page and mix up what you could help and 
what you couldn’t.” 

It was a godless household. There was 
a form of religion, to be sure, but it, too, 
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was something to set in the account of the 
school-fees. . Lambert kept sittings 
in the nearest church, and taught her 
pupils the catechism, and kept a form of 
morning and evening prayer on the school- 
room mantel-shelf. But the spirit of 
Christianity did not show in the morals or 
manners of the place. And Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s false standards and wrong-headed 
maxims were none the less pernicious be- 
cause they entered ears too young and 
ignorant to detect their inconsistency and 
grossness. A soul may be poisoned, as 
well as a constitution spoiled, by unfit 
food in infancy. But Mary was in greater 
danger than any of the others, for stand- 
ing on 4 footing less of pupilage and more 
of equality, and also slowly winning the 
good graces of the principal, that principal 
took it upon herself as a kindly duty to 
hold forth to the friendless girl upon 
beauty, dress, and possible chances and 
an ow in life. Nobody but those who 

now by experience (and all may who 
keep their ears and minds open) can un- 
derstand how rotten is the morality and 
how false the virtue of merely respectable 
and genteel women. Not worse than the 
other sex — surely, surely not! But only 


too* ready to be as bad mentally —to 
prostitute their minds to the level of the 


other’s actual vice, and to stop short mere- 
ly where the bargain grows too specula- 
tive. If their unhappy confidants cross 
that line, and play a losing game, — 
“Well, well, well,—and after all their 
virtuous conversation! They never before 
believed in such iniquity existing in the 
world! No, indeed. As for Cleopatra, 
and Fair Rosamond, and Mary of Scotland, 
they were queens, and great beauties, and 
altogether quite different from this little 
common creature —pah, drop the subject, 
and never resume it again; if you please!” 

But God’s ways are not man’s ways. 
He makes the hour of danger the oppor- 
tunity for salvation. Mary Dallas dated 
her spiritual birth from the days of her 
residence in that moral desert. There it 
was that God’s Spirit quickened the good 
seed faithfully planted by Elspeth Vass. 
Like most well-trained children, Mary 
could not remember when she had not had 
thoughts of God and religion, and aspira- 
tions after goodness and heaven. But the 
veil of the Temple had not been raised — 
she had never entered the Holiest of 
Holies. She could not fix the day when 
the Secret of the Lord was revealed to 
her; she only knew that in her spiritual 
isolation Christ became more than a sweet 
ideal, a high Example — became Saviour, 
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Guide, Brother, Friend, and All in all. 
From conscientious duties, prayer and 
Scriptnre-study became delights never to 
be foregone, or even needlessly curtailed. 
Communion with God became a comfort as 
real as might have been communion with 
her dear old protectress, and far higher, 
lifted beyond all possibilities of frailty, 
change, or death. Even towards the 
aliensa round her she felt a tie which they 
knew not of. Her divine Brother was 
theirs also, and she only loved them with 
a more pitiful tenderness because they did 
not know to rejoice in the sweet relation- 
ship. Years and years after, when she had 
no more cause to lament a decay in religion 
than has the sober wife in the golden wed- 
ding to regret the shy ecstasy of the bri- 
dal morn, she would yet look back fondly 
on the bright days of her first love, when 
the barren dormitory was as the gate of 
heaven, and God’s voice pealed through 
the very commonplace sermons in th 
parish church. . 
So she lived, useful, active, self-denying, 
and liked. Liking, and that a very selfish 
liking, seemed the fairest growth possible 
to the shallow hearts around her. Mary 
had no time to think about that. It is not 
those who best deserve love who find time 
to sit down and talk about wasted affec- 
tion. Mary had always eaten the crab- 
apples in Miss Vass’s garden with a con- 
tented spirit; but who so pleased as she 
when the minister’s wife sent them the 
gift of a box of peaches? She did not 
heed the lack of love till she found it, and 
then she rejoiced with an exceeding great 
oy. 
‘ it arose out of Miss Vass’s album and 
Jemmy’s paint-box, and it came about on 
this wise. One day when he had been 
very, very ill, Mary had produced her 
treasure for his amusement, sure that Els- 
eth would have said it could not have 
nad a better use. She had left it in his 
room over-night, for he woke early, and 
worried his brother by his uneasy restless- 
ness. He was confined to his bed just at 
that time, and Mary did not find oppor- 
tunity to visit him until about noon on 
the following day. There she found him 
propped among his pillows, wrapped in a 
dirty red shawl, diligently daubing away 
at Elspeth’s own prim little sketch of In- 
verness Castle, the only specimen of her 
handiwork which had been deemed worthy 
of the book. To snatch it away was only 
to see its hopeless disfigurement, and to 
drop it in disgust and anguish. Mary sat 
down at the foot of the bed and wept bit- 


 terly. 
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Presently a little figure came crawling 
towards her, and long, cold, bony fingers 
tried to draw Mer hands from her face. 
’ Mary still wept on. Presently the little 
figure began to heave, and a sobbing wail 
broke forth, “I wanted to please you, 
Miss Dallas. I thought I would make it 
look so much nicer; and I did think it 
looked nicer,” with the sobbing sigh of a 
disappointment as great as any artist’s 
over his rejected picture. 

Mary roused herself with a womanly 
recollection that the room was too chilly 
for the half-dressed child, and she tried to 
put him back into his bed again, but he 
clung about her neck. “Don’t be angry 
with me, Miss Dallas. Don’t 7 you'll 
never be good to me anymore. Youhave 
been so good to me. Oh, Miss Dallas, 
won’t you forgive me ?— forgive me!” 

Mary stopped her own tears to quiet 
him, and though she had not much voice 
to trust, one or two reassuring kisses 
coaxed him down upon his -pillow, still 
clinging to her arms and crying, “ Forgive 
me, forgive me! I didn’t mean to make 
you so sorry; I didn’t really! I thought 
my painting was so pretty !” 

“ ae darling,” said Mary, with her 
quivering lips, “if you could have painted it 
as well as that Michael Angelo I read about 
to you last week I should have been just 
as sorry, for it was drawn by my dear Miss 
Elspeth, and I so loved her that the way 
she left it seemed to me to be better than 
any other way. But I know you didn’t 
mean any harm, and my dear good Miss 
Elspeth would have been sorry that my 
love for her should make me angry with 
anybody else.” 

“ Oh, I wish I could , it back again,” 
sobbed Jemmy, “for I do love you so 
dearly, Miss Dallas, and I wish you would 
love me as you did Miss Elspeth. Mam- 
ma always calls me her poor afflicted child, 
and when I asked her if people would love 
me, she used to say that if I was good 
most people would pity and be kind to 
me. But I want to be loved as if I wasn’t 
lame and humpy, not because I am.” 

“My darling, my darling!” said Mary, 
“you’ye seen how I grieved over dear 
Miss Eppie’s drawing, though it wasn’t 
very grand; but just because it was hers, 
it was worth more to me than the finest 

icture in the Queen’s gallery. And so I 
ane you, Jemmy, just because you are 
yourself. I wouldn’t wish you to be any 
way different — unless a little stronger, 
for your own sake; and that, please God, 
you'll soon grow, — 

But that he never did. From that day 
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henceforth these two belonged to each 
other as no others there belonged. Duties 
are apt to find their way to the fittest 
hands, and Mrs. Lambert soon left in 
Mary’s charge all those little ministrations 
which a mother should grudge to anybody 
but herself. Slowly and reluctantly, 
Mary became aware of an ever-increasing 
weakness and deformity in her little 
charge, and presently found it her duty to 
mention this to the mother. With all the 
ejaculatory grief which is so thrilling and 
so cheap, Mrs. Lambert bewailed her poor 
martyred one, for whom her empty purse 
could procure no scientific aid. Vehe- 
mently did she put aside the few sover- - 
ereigns which Mary offered from her own 
little hoard, until the kind girl humiliated 
herself into the very humblest persuasions, 
when she suddenly became mollified and 
acquiescent. So it was Mary who paid 
the fee, which seemed so heavy, for the 
great surgeon’s few doubtful and indeter- 
minate words, and it was Mary who 
brought the sundry surgical appliances 
which he vaguely suggested as possible 
benefit. It was Mary, too, who now and 
again hired a little hand-chair, to take 
Jemmy for an airing in the cool of the 
summer days. She bought no new dress 
that season, and her last year’s straw 
bonnet was only cleaned and altered. 
“ Missis don’t go for to deny herself any- 
thing, miss,” said the then reigning ser- 
vant-girl, another strong partisan of 
Mary’s; “and if people’s own flesh and 
blood don’t put themselves about for ’em, 
why should you, that ain’t no ways belong- 
ing? But don’t ery, miss, for you’ve a 
right to do what you like with your own, 
if anybody has.” And Mary held on her 
path of loving sacrifice. 

It was something to see the little, pale, 
thin face, paler and thinner every day, 
brighten whenever she approached. It 
was something to mark the patience which 
her love and counsel had substituted for 

eevishness. It was something to see 

emmy, soothing her in his turn, echoing 
back to her own heart the sweet truths 
she had taught hin—how Jesus loved 
him, yes, even more than she did, and 
how he was going to Jesus. She did not 
want, and she did not receive, any grati- 
tude from Mrs. Lambert, who took every- 
thing as a matter of course. But it was 
something to find that William warmed 
towards her in his rough, curt way, and 
sometimes even shyly joined in the cheer- 
ful evenings that she spent at his little 
brother’s bedside. The boarders missed 
her sadly out of school hours, but the lit-° 
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tle Italian, now growing a tall girl of | down-stairs comfortin’ herself with that 
fourteen, delighted to act as her deputy, jely that was sent over for pore Master 
and Mary herself walked in and out; James—and bother my silly tongue, miss, 
among them, generally with some stimulat-;I didn’t mean to say it if it hurts tay 
ing suggestion, and always with a pleas-' Only I don’t see why you should be 
ant word and smile. 'a-breaking your good heart—you that 
The end came at last. Came slowly,' doesn’t belong to him.” 
oh, so slowly, that the few neighbours | But Mary wept on. 
who had lived opposite them long enough| Nigh two thousand years ago, One who 
to know anything about them looked daily knew all the secrets of humanity asked 
to see if the blinds were down yet. The) this question : — 
school was suspended, as it was thought, | “Which of these, thinkest thou, was 
on the eve of death, but the faint, failing neighbour unto him that fell among 
life flickered on for a week after that.’ thieves?” 
But the end came at last. And the answer came : — 
Sight dimming in the shadow of Death,| “He that showed mercy on him.” 
ears muffled under his touch, and the de- 
formed expression passing from the poor| It was not very long after little Jemmy’s 
wan face, and suggesting something of ' death that Mary Dallas received from Mr. 
how that angel would look, who would Gair, with her yearly remittance, a notifi- 
be but little Senne Lambert made perfect cation that it ceased henceforth. She 
and glorified. Heaven was close to him made an arrangement to remain with Mrs. 
now; it was nearer to him than the bony Lambert on payment of a sum of equal 
old sofa or the little paint-box. He had value with her former allowance; but 
pondered out its beatitudes, as we strive when it fell due, Mrs. Lambert was short 
to imagine a new home in our near future. of money, and it stood over for awhile, 
Every now and then the conclusions of | and when at last it was paid, it was pres- 
his simple logic came in questions that} sently borrowed back again, until it was 


made Mary’s heart leap within her. |established as a sort of running loan be- 
“T may see your Miss Elspeth, mayn’t I, tween the two, and Mary fell into a 
Mary?” | daughterly habit of just asking for such 


“Perhaps. Just as the Bible tells us/ sums as she needed for her modest require- 
we shall see Abraham and Isaac and’ ments. 
Jacob.” Time rolled on. The stucco blistered 
“T wonder how I could know her? If | and fell in the wilderness of villas, and 
she knew you loved me, she might like me their rapidly successive tenants grew shab- 
too. I don’t even remember papa.” bier and shiftier. But the school was 
Something of the loneliness of the Faliey ‘kept open somehow. Every term changed 
of the Shadow was paining even the sim-! almost all the day-pupils; and it was real- 
ple child’s trustfulness. ly rather trying to Mary’s emotions to 
“Everybody will love you there, dar-' be constantly required to bind up hearts 
ling. Jesus is there, remember; and He that were breaking at parting from her. 
loves you, and knows exactly what you| Of the household, Mademoiselle Barti, 
will want to make you happy.” orphaned by the death of her unprofitable 
“Take hold of my hand, Mary. I’m so) opium-eating father, still remained, teach- 
sorry for that picture I spoilt; but you did ing what he had once taught. She might 
forgive me, didn’t you? Iwonder I’m not have earned more elsewhere, but she clung 
more sorry to leave you. But Ihave been, to Mary, who took care that her position 
so very tired. And poor mamma, too!”); was more remunerative than her own, by 
added the considerate tenderness which} stoutly withstanding all delays or en- 
God had taught his little one before He | croachments upon her salary, and by find- 
called him to Himself. ing leisure for her to give lessons out of 
Put down the little hand. Cover the! doors. But William went away — went 
face which now beholds our Father which | off to try his luck in America. Of course 
is in heaven. -his mother resisted his going, sourly and 
“Miss Mary — miss, dear—don’t take | excitedly, with every painful suggestion 
on so. Them that keeps in their tears| and sentimental foreboding, according to 
always has a dreadful burst out at last.|the fashion of selfish women whenever 
I’m sure you’ve been as good to him as/ their indolent wills are stroked the wrong 
ever you could be and you ain’t got noth-| way. It took all Mary’s skilful manage- 
ing to repent. The missis, she’s grizzled; ment and soothing influence to let the lad 





a bit reg’lar this long time, specially over | $0 away in peace and good-will instead of 
bein’ put out of her way, and now she’s|in wrath and defiance. Her kind wishes 
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were stitched into almost eve 
of his little outfit. And when Mrs. Lam- 
bert found herself chronically disinclined 
to letter-writing, about American mail- 
time, Mary took up the slighted corre- 
pondence, and never less than once a 
month did the exile receive a closely- 
covered sheet from home. 

Just one of those simple, neighbourly 
kindnesses that cost time ard trouble, 
while too humble and commonplace to re- 
turn any remuneration of self-gratulation 
and vain-glory. Even William Lambert 
himself did not fully trace out the influ- 
ence under which, when sorely tempted to 
enter a New York dancing den, he turned 
away with a twinging recollection that to- 
morrow was the day which generally 
brought the kind, innocent letter from 
England. 

And so the years passed by: not slowly 
or wearily. ‘Time never passes so swiftly 
as in pleasant monotony. Events, and 
not years, weary us into old age. But it 
is not everybody who can make monotony 
pleasant ; and then the decay of rust is 
worse than wear. An appetite must be 
healthy to enjoy plain food, and a nature 
must be sound to thrive on small interests. 
Small interests indeed! Those young 
ladies who need the excitement of two 
cross love-affairs— both clandestine —a 
ball that does not begin till midnight, and 
a sensational novel every day from the 
circulating library, must think the interest 
very small which can be derived from con- 
stant occupation, the contrivances for our 
own bonnets, little loving notes from some 
of our removed pupils, letters pro bono 
publico from New York, and snug evening 
readings of Walter Scott, Miss Austen, 
and one good monthly periodical, with 
our adopted sister Clara Barti. But what 
do the angels think? And which would 
sensible people prefer, the mustard with- 
out the meat, or the meat without the 
mustard? And, generally speaking, that 
is the choice which we have to make. 

What is there further to say about Mary 


Dallas from the time she came of age until! 


she was thirty-two? All that time the 
history of her soul was written in charac- 
ters too minute to show on any page but 
the pure scroll of a heavenly record. Was 
it not a waste of the “best years of her 
life,” do you ask? Mary Dallas's life, 
lived in the strengthening atmosphere of 
that simple faith which holds — 


‘¢ That the happiest year we know 
Is the last which leads us home,’’ 


ignored all such phrases. The duties, and 
trials, and blessings of each day seemed 


garment | 
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enough for her, and in them these “best 
years” were “wasted,” in the opinion of 
those who hold them to be profitably em- 
pone only in those pitiful arts of husband- 
unting, which secure either failure in en- 
deavour, or sorer failure in success. 

Did Mary never think of love and mar- 
riage? Truly, she did, and most modern 
girls would have laughed her high ideals 
to'scorn. Happy and occupied, safe from 
that ennui which is the real bane of single 
life, she was quite ready to admit that a 
true marriage is the completion of woman- 
ly happiness. She would be happier mar- 
ried, she quietly believed — (oh, how she 
would love and labour then!) — but she 
was happy enough as she was. If God 
willed thie blessing to her, well and good; 
if He did not, well and good still. “No 
good thing will He withhold from them 
that love Him.” 

What a strange peace would fall on 
London drawing-rooms and country co- 
teries if such doctrines entered there! 

Older and wiser now, with insight be- 
youd the superficies of life, Mary Dallas 
often gave a silent thought to her unknown 
father and mother. In that sorrowful 
matter it was no longer of herself, but of 
them, that she thought. Were they living 
yet? Were they repentant of their sin, 
or only jealously cautious of detection? 
Did they —either of them — ever remem- 
ber and long for their unknown child? 
Once, when this feeling was strong upon 
her, the plain, practical woman wrote a 
letter of inquiry to Mr. Gair in Dingwall. 
No answer came for weeks, making Mary 
feel that the prompt business-like “ writer ” 
sought instructions before he replied. 
But the answer came at last, short and 
stern, yet with a turn in the wording as if 
the old man involuntary wished to dis- 
claim responsibility for its civil harshness. 
“ He could appreciate her feelings, but she 
must remember that he was not at lib- 
erty to violate professional secrets. Also, 
though he was sure her letter had been 
dictated only by feelings that did her 
great honour, yet it became his duty to re- 
mind her, that all interest in her ended at 
her majority, and that she must acknowl- 
edge that full justice had been done to her 
unfortunate position by the superior breed- 
ing and education to which she certainly 
did credit.” 

It was a cruel blow to poor Mary, buoyed 
up with hope, and the cruellest part was, 
that she instinctively felt that the cold 
closing warning came direct from the foun- 
tain-head of father or mother — too self- 
ishly fearful of man’s detection to be sin- 
cerely desirous of God’s forgiveness. But 
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she bore it bravely enough, did her work 
as well as ever, walked out with her pupils 
up Brixton Hill, and went to week-night 
service in the evening, where a stranger 

reached from the text, “ Call no man your 
ather upon the earth: for one is your Fa- 
ther, which is in heaven. 

She took it as a heavenly message to 
compensate for the cruel earthly one —a 
fresh water-spring in the parched wilder- 
ness. And she went home and prayed for 
her parents, that one strong prayer which 
remains to weakest, farthest, most help- 
less love, “Take them in thy hand, O my 
Father, and as thou knowest now, so deal 
well with them.” 

So she lived from her twenty-first to her 
thirty-second year. That period becamea 
date in her life, because William Lambert 
returned. He had been a slight, pale, 
rather cubbish-looking youth when she had 
“seen him off,” with a warm grasp of the 
hand, twelve years before; but it was a 
stalwart, brown, bearded man who came to 
the door at ten o’clock one summer night, 
and, asking hurriedly “if this was not 
Mrs. Lambert’s,” caught Mary’s hands and 
kissed her brow before she could answer 
him. 

Oh, those were merry days! It was 
midsummer holiday, and there was noth- 
ing to do but gratify all the good-humoured 
whims and wishes of the welcome guest. 
Now a®morning spent in the West-end of 
London, which had never grown too famil- 
iar to Mary to seem other than an en- 
chanted fairyland; now a picture-gallery, 
now a concert, now a long day in the 
sylvan glades of Richmond or Kew. They 
all went—and they all enjoyed them- 
selves — Mary had no special share be- 
yond packing the picnic basket, and keep- 
ing the time-table. It was just life struck 
on the sweet chords of leisure and friend- 
ship — and competence — for William had 
prospered, and they did not need to reckon 
the railway fares, or to weary themselves 
for want of a fly. How good Mary found 
it! And she never troubled herself to 
wonder why some other lives were set to 
that tune from beginning to end. Wise- 
hearted Mary knew that it is better to 
come to pleasure with a good appetite 
than to drink its sweet cup till it pall. 

William Lambert was to return to 
America, but not for a year, and after the 
first wild ecstasies of reunion and rehabili- 
tation, he settled down for the meantime 
in the home among the grimy villas, only 
changing it by the hiring of another ser- 
vant, and airing it by a current of wider 
and freer social life. 
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But they had not all lived together 
more than two or three months, when 
Mary Dallas foresaw what was going to 
happen. 

hat William Lambert would not go 
back by himself. That Clara Barti would 
not wish to stay behind him. They would 
take Mrs. Lambert with them, —and she 
would be left alone. 

Mary Dallas was human, and she wept 
in the solitude of her chamber. But she 
was Christian, too, and heroic, and she 
dashed the tears away, and confessed her 
selfishness on her knees before God, and 
asked for help to be happy in her friends’ 
happiness. 

0, walking bravely on in that path of 
loving duty, it seemed to grow smooth be- 
neath her feet. No maudlin expressions 
of sentimental self-sacrifice, no sense of 
injury ever rose from her lips to cloud the 
lover’s sunshine. “If Iam not to live in 
the pearl palace myself,” she thought, 
cheerfully using the imagery of a favourite 
nursery story, “at least I can be the good 
fairy who keeps it bright for the knight 
and the princess.” 

And there she had her direct reward. 
All virtues and vices are repaid in their 
own coin: only some have long credit; 
but this came in ready money. 

William and Clara were more to each 
other than she could have ever been to 
either, but neither were less to her than 
they had ever been. Nay, rather more. 
There were times and seasons when they 
had a lover-like preference for dual soli- 
tude; but the innocent alacrity with which 
she left them to themselves made them 
pleasantly welcome the cheerful readiness 
with which she always returned to them. 
Clara was jealously kind and considerate 
to make her own new happiness rather in- 
crease than diminish her adopted sister’s, 
and under this fresh softening influence 
William’s esteem developed into all sorts 
of affectionate attentions. 

When the year of William’s English 
sojourn waned towards its close, practical 
arrangements came into the love affair. 
Practical questions are to love what 
bridges are to a river—they may either 
add use to beauty, or destroy beauty for 
ever. Unfortunately, outward influences 
generally tend to the latter result, and 
most lovers have to keep their happiness 
in spite of their surroundings, rather than 
with their assistance. Happy are those 


who have one such friend as Mary, ready 
to discuss the ways and means for a house- 
hold across the ocean, without any dis- 
contented murmur for the vanished hope 
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of some nearer home, where she could act | told her that she would be the right wo- 


maiden-aunt, name-mother, and all the 
other sweet little perorgatives which single 
life gathers from married happiness. 

Naturally enough, the first proposal 
was, that Mrs. Lambert should accompany 
her son and his wife to their new home. 
But against that she resolutely set her 
face. Life had nothing remaining for her 
now, she whined, yet at any rate she would 
lay her bones in her own country. Then 
would she like to stay in the same house, 
and keep on the school, receiving from her 
son (who knew nothing of the unsatisfac- 
tory state of Mary’s salary for the last ten 
years) such allowance as would render her 
independent of change or misfortune? 
This suggestion she consented to take 
into consideration, and kept it there until 
very late in the marriage preparations, 
when she suddenly rar al Mary that, 
availing herself of such allowance, she 
should remove herself and her furniture to 
her native town of Rutland, and share 
house with one of her early cronies still 
residing there. Mary heard her out with 
bright attention, and assenting to all her 
repining provisions for her own comfort 
and enjoyment, only made one proposition 
that the widow should not name this new 
scheme to her son until Mary should speak 
about it again, which she promised to do 
in a few days. For Mary knew that 
Clara’s sensitive nerves were already too 
highly wrought under the sense of a break- 
ing past and a strange future, and that 
William had cares enough without any 
needless burden from others’ whims and 
necessities, and that both would be mor- 
bidly conscious of any inconvenience or 
suffering that the course of their lives 
chanced to inflict upon others. They 
should know nothing about this measure, 
which threw her out, homeless, to begin 
life anew, until she had, at least in some 
measure, settled herself in some remunera- 
tive position. 

And before a week was over, she herself 
cheerfully unfolded the plan to William, 
making as though it was the very best 
thing that could have happened to all 
parties, since she had secured the post of 
matron in a small home for orphan boys. 
Just what she had often longed for, she 
said. She had loved all her old pupils 
very dearly; but then they had their own 
fathers and mothers to care for them. 
These she would have all to herself, to 
train and to care for, in health and in sick- 
ness; and then both William and she 
simultaneously thought of Jemmy, dead so 
long ago, and tears came into Mary’s eyes, 
and William softly shook her hand, and 








man in the right place. 

Then followed the wedding, and the last 
long farewells. Mary was the universal 
helper and good angel, keeping even Mrs. 
Lambert up to as high a mark of cheerful- 
ness and complacency as she dared set for 
that lady’s temper — acting as William’s 
rigit hand and Clara’s stronghold. The 
worst of it was, she was so good, that they 
missed her almost too sorely when they 
were out on the Atlantic together. But 
William A MAN, determined not to break 
down, where a woman had kept up, and 
Clara dashed away her tears, knowing 
that Mary herself would bid her to smile 
for William’s sake. 

Oh, blessed are the influences that 
bind us to our noblest selves. 


Years and years. The scene is changed 
from the grimy wilderness of villas to a 
plain country-house, with a simple flower- 
garden in front, and vegetable beds and 
orchards behind. There is a hum of 
young voices coming from what was per- 
haps once the drawing-room, and number- 
less little shirts are fluttering from the 
lines in the drying-ground. There is a 
brougham before the portico, from which 
a tall, grave gentleman has just alighted. 
A doctor. 

One of the little orphan scholars let him 
in, and led him (though he knew the way 
well enough) to a chamber on the first 
story. 

A cheerful room, although the chamber 
of hopeless sickness. The carpet was 
bright, and the’ looped-back curtains were 
fresh and spotless, and there was a crowd 
of cheap little photographs hanging over 
the mantelpiece, and a work-table beside 
the snowy couch, that was turned towards 
the glorious landscape of hill and valley 
that stretched before the open window. 

Its back screened its occupant from the 
opening of the door, nor did the doctor 
wait to see her before he announced — 

“Good cheer, Miss Dallas! I have 
brought you the news of your election.” 

“God be praised!” said a clear, sweet 
voice; “only I’m afraid I’ve got before 
some poor body that needed it more.” 

And the doctor drew up his chair to 
the side of his patient. 

Older and thinner, and with the worn 
look of pain, it was the same peaceful con- 
tented face of Mary Dallas that smiled up 
from the pillows. 

“ When you are there,” he said, “you 
will soon be ever so much better. You 
see, they can muster every appliance to 
lighten each special form of weakness or 
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pain. And won’t you have a stall-full of 

work at the patients’ annual bazaar, and 

won’t you hold a Jevee of your orphans, 
juvenile and adult, on every visitor’s 
ay ! ” 

The physician had quite an affection for 
this patient woman, whom he had seen in 
her active labours in the orphan school, 
suddenly succumb to a hopeless form of 
spinal disease in so advanced a stage, that 
he must have gone through a world of 
exhausting pain before she made a sign. 
“Were you right to conceal so much?” 
he had asked gravely; and she had an- 
swered earnestly, “I would not, if I had 
suspected anything. For I know, giving 
the first trouble is often giving the least 
in the end. But I thought it was too 
easily borne to be anything serious!” 

That was the secret of much in Mary’s 
life. The brave spirit did not recognize its 
own superior powers of endurance, and 
thought, Surely the troubles I bear so 
well cannot be so great as those which 
weigh others down. 

Watching her as she lay, the good doc- 
tor saw her eyes wander tenderly round 
the little room that had been the sanctum 
of her middle-age. Mary was one of those 


women who grow to love chairs and tables 


and walls. Besides, that room had memo- 
ries of its own. William and Clara had 
come there in the only revisit they were 
ever likely to give to their native land, and 
as Clara had proudly introduced her two 
children, William, standing on the hearth- 
rug, had pointed kindly to the rows of lit- 
tle portraits on the wall, with the quota- 
tion, “ Thou hast many more children than 
she which hath an husband.” 

“You may go in whenever you like,” 
said the doctor to recall the thoughts that 
he saw were over-busy ; “ once-a change is 
to be made, the sooner it is over the bet- 
ter.” 

“Thank you, I daresay I shall go next 
week,” answered Mary Dallas; “and thank 
you again, sir, and all my other good 
friends, whose kindness has found me such 
a happy home for the rest of my days.” 

Alas, it was only a place in the Hospital 
for Incurables ! 


Six years after! How long are six 
years when they are passed lying on a 
couch —-just sometimes carried, couch and 
all, to another room or to the garden ter- 
race ! 

There is a sound of weeping in the cor- 
ridor. One little nurse cannot restrain 
her sobs, as she tells another that — 

“Miss Dallas went off last night. See- 
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ing how pleasant and cheerful she’d always 
borne her pain, it was strange to see how 
lad she was to go when it came to the end. 
t didn’t seem anything awsome to her; 
one would have thought she’d gone that 
way ten times before, she was that trust- 
ful and sure.” 

“She'll be missed dreadful,” responded 
the other. “She was the only one who 
ever went in twice to see that old Mrs. 
Lomas, who certain can’t excuse her ill- 
temper by her affliction, for the cross look 
had grown on her face long before her 
trouble came. But Miss Dallas always had 
her chair stopped at her door, and-would 
sit hours with her, till she actually sweet- 
ened her up a bit.” 

“Yes,” said Mary’s nurse; “and she’s 
wrote on a bit of paper that Mrs. Lomas 
is to have her canary, and all her books 
are to go in to the house-library, and I’m to 
have her clothes, and there’s some little 
ornament or other named as a keepsake 
for each of those young men and women 
that came to see her regular — her old 
orphan scholars. If your great rich men 
left their hundreds of thousands as just 
and as kind as she’s left her bits of things, 
the world would be better sorted, I’m 
thinking. And now I must send to the post. 
She wrote this letter three days ago, directly 
the doctor told her what she must expect, 
and she gave it to me, and told me to send 
it off, directly it was all over. The young 
lady whose grandma I nursed, before I got 
the berth in this hospital, hadn’t a happier 
face when she gave me her wedding cards 
done up ready to be posted directly after 
her marriage. It’s addressed to ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Lambert, Chestnut Place, Brooklyn, 
New York.’ That’s the people she always 
wrote to. There’ll be sorrow there, I ex- 
pect, when they get this.” 

Good-bye, Mary Dallas, good-bye. They 
come in and look at you, with that sweetly- 
surprised smile on your worn face. Old 
crippled women are carried in on their 
chairs to see you for the last time, and 
they sob with the fervour of youth that 
they cannot be lifted up to kiss your cold 
cheek over the coffin edge. Some of your 
orphans come; your kind physician comes. 
They say to each other that you were a 
good, true, Christian woman. 

Good-bye, once more, sweet Mary Dal- 
las, with the wondering smile on your 
parted lips. Did you find more than even 
your bright faith expected? And did not 
the King answer and say unto you, “Inas- 
much as ye have done kindness unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me ?” 





